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COMMENTARY 


MorALs AND Pustic Poticy. The American Centre for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions has recently, with the help of Dr Norman 
St John-Stevas, been turning its attention to the problem of birth 
control and the law. The dilemma discussed in its report—should 
Catholics oppose legislation which sanctions a breach of the natural 
law, even though the great majority of opinion supports it ?—is one 
which is going to become increasingly urgent, and Dr St John- 
Stevas’s conclusion, ‘whether such legislation is desirable is a juris- 
prudential rather than a theological question, which must be 
decided in relation to the conditions prevailing in a given com- 
munity’, seems a prudent, if pragmatic, one. 

Catholic intervention in debates of this sort can sometimes seem 
unduly concerned with the technicalities of what is morally permis- 
sible—the crude arguments occasionally used to justify the marital 
use of low fertility as against artificial contraception are a case in 
point—and too little aware of the larger territory of the common 
good on which moral judgment should also fall. The weakness of the 
Catholic contribution to a serious scrutiny of the morality of nuclear 
warfare contrasts very vividly with the ferocity of Catholic publicists 
when personal morality is in question. And if it be argued that in 
the one case the issue is not clear, then it can surely be urged that 
the moralists should turn their energies to try to make it so. It is the 
particularization of so much moral judgment, with its isolation of 
single questions which can seem to be casuistical considerations of 
more or less, that bewilders a public opinion which in fact scarcely 
hears of the Catholic view unless its immediate interests are thought 
to be threatened. In the mixed society of this country or the United 
States there are obviously many areas of moral debate in which 
Catholics must find themselves in a minority. But they will surely 
command a greater sympathy if they are seen to have an alert 
conscience about the tragic issues of our time— issues which affect 
even the very survival of the race—and which call urgently for 
understanding and judgment. 


U.N.O. anp Crime. The recent International Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders brought to 
London nearly a thousand delegates from over eighty countries, 
and any optimistic hope that so much talk could achieve anything 
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but a comprehensive exchange of opinion was bound to be disap- 
pointed. But it would be cynical to dismiss the activities of the Social 
Defence section of U.N.O. as useless. In a world that is so bitterly 
divided it is something that criminologists at least can survey a 
problem that transcends all frontiers. Perhaps the most valuable 
work of the Congress was done in the section devoted to the problems 
of criminality in those countries recently deemed underdeveloped 
but now emerging into independence and industrialization. It 
would be too simple a solution to the problem of crime to say that 
its increase is commensurate with such development. Paradoxically, 
until recently, the very opposite was the general view: get rid of 
poverty and crime will disappear. Unhappily the experience of this 
country at least has shown that the fact of full employment and an 
organized welfare state has by no means lessened the tendency to 
offend. The Church has a special interest in the new countries of 
Africa and Asia, for the breakdown of a traditional society can 
lead not only to new crime but to an indifference to the sanctions 
that keep a society whole. It is the apparent motivelessness of so 
much crime in so many countries—and the pattern spreads with 
infectious ease across new continents—that calls for the sort of 
research that the U.N.O. Conference has stimulated. The research 
will not end crime: there is a sense in which crime must be with us 
while human life remains. But greater knowledge of the social and 
economic and cultural factors at work in a fast-developing society 
can at least inspire more effective methods of prevention and treat- 
ment. And it was gratifying that the Catholic representation at the 
London Conference was fully aware of its larger responsibilities. 


A New CaTHEDRAL. It is too early to speak of the detailed plans for 
the new Cathedral at Liverpool: their precise nature has yet to be 
indicated. But the conception at least is alive, and the principle of 
a competitive award for a Catholic building, new as it is in the 
conservative and clerical atmosphere of our ecclesiastical patronage, 
is to be welcomed. Whether Mr Gibberd’s design has the lasting 
qualities that are usually looked for in a cathedral must be doubtful. 
But the idea that one must build for eternity is usually the passport 
to academic mediocrity, and Liverpool will certainly get a cathedral 
that belongs to our time. Perhaps that is the best we deserve: it is 
in any case an encouraging change. 
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THE BALANCE OF JUSTICE 


ANTHONY KENNY 


butive theories, deterrent theories, and remedial theories. The 

remedial theories frequently take the form of denying that 
there is any such thing as a just punishment: the task of society is to 
cure its criminals, not to punish them. In this paper I shall take it 
for granted that there are some punishments which are just: hence 
I shall not be concerned with remedial theories in the sense indi- 
cated. Retributive and deterrent theories have as common ground 
the assertion that punishment may be justly inflicted; they differ 
in their explanation of what constitutes the justice of a just 
punishment. 

The retributive theory of punishment is very difficult to state 
accurately. Indeed, I shall be concerned to argue that it is impos- 
sible to state it coherently: but this must be the result, and not the 
premiss, of our investigation. I shall begin, therefore, by stating the 
theory as baldly as possible, and then go on to consider the defects 
of the theory so stated with a view to discovering whether they can 
be refined away. 

To avert misunderstanding, I should remark that there can be no 
objection to saying that a person who is justly punished for a crime 
has met with just retribution. The question at issue is whether the 
notion of ‘just punishment’ is to be explained by means of the notion 
of ‘retribution’ or vice versa. According to the retributive theory of 
punishment which I wish to criticize, ‘retribution’ is not a synonym 
for ‘punishment’ (or a genus of which reward and punishment are 
species), but rather a quite independent concept which serves as an 
explanation of the justice of a just punishment. The essence of the 
retributive theory is an assimilation of the word ‘just’ as it occurs 
in ‘just punishment’ to the use of it in such phrases as ‘just price’ 
and ‘just wage’. On this theory, the relation of crime to punishment 
is the same as that between merchandise and money, services and 
salary, or work and wages. The theory of retributive justice is an 
attempt to give an account of. the justice of a just punishment in 
terms of commutative justice. 

Justice demands—so the theory runs—that he who has done harm 
shall suffer harm. Independently of any deterrent or remedial effect 
which the criminal’s suffering may have on himself or others, justice 
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is better served if the criminal is made to suffer than if he is allowed 
to go scot free. Each man must be done by as he has done. What a 
man sows, that let him reap. Ideally, he should suffer exactly as 
much harm as he has done. Fallible human justice rarely achieves 
this ideal: being unable, in many cases, to measure the exact harm 
done, human authority has to be content with broad approximation. 
The infallible judgments of God, on the other hand, proportion the 
punishment exactly to the crime of the sinner. 

Stated thus crudely, of course, the theory does not sound in the 
least convincing. It is given plausibility by the use of metaphors, in 
particular the metaphor of balance and the metaphor of payment. 
By his crime, we are told, the criminal has upset the balance of 
justice; by his punishment the balance is restored. By his sin, the 
sinner incurs a debt; by his subsequent sufferings, this debt is paid 
off. 

These two metaphors exercise a powerful hold on our imagination. 
That hold can be broken only by making the metaphors as explicit 
as possible, and treating them with complete seriousness. 

Let us take first the metaphor of the balance. Painters portray 
even-handed justice, blindfold, carrying a pair of scales. That is not 
the picture which is in question here. Justice, in the metaphor, is 
neither the weigher nor the scales; justice is the even balance of the 
scales. When the scales are evenly balanced, justice has been done; 
when one or other pan is overweight, the scale tilts, and the equi- 
librium which constitutes justice is disturbed. Into one pan of the 
scales are put a man’s actions; into the other pan is put what hap- 
pens to him. By his wrongful act, the criminal tilts the scales; into 
the other pan goes his punishment, and the scales are brought back 
into the horizontal. As long as the crime goes unpunished, the scale 
remains tilted and justice unsatisfied. To restore the balance, the 
punishment must be equal and opposite to the crime. 

Clearly, such a picture could not serve as an explanation of the 
justice of a just punishment. If we have already explained what a 
just punishment is, we may be able to illustrate our explanation by 
using some such pictorial representation. But a metaphor cannot 
take the place of an explanation. 

Even as an illustration, the metaphor of the balance is open to 
serious objection. We may note, firstly, that such a picture leaves 
no room at all for mercy: as long as the criminal’s misdeeds have 
not been balanced by his sufferings, the scales remain out of equi- 
librium. Mercy would not be a virtue: it would be an accessory of 
injustice. 

Perhaps we can add elements to the picture to overcome this 
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defect; but there is a more radical difficulty which no tinkering can 
remedy. It is essential to the metaphor that what goes into one pan 
must be equal and opposite to what goes into the other pan. That 
is to say, the only difference between what the criminal does and 
what he suffers must be precisely that in the one case it is his action, 
and in the other his suffering. But how are we to describe what he 
does and what he suffers? If we give a purely physical description, 
then what he does will not be a crime; if we give a moral description, 
then what he suffers will not be a punishment. In stating the 
theory earlier, I chose the first horn of this dilemma: he who does 
harm must suffer harm. But clearly, this will not do, since only the 
wrong ful infliction of harm may justly be punished. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear that we cannot state the principle of retri- 
bution thus: he who does harm wrongfully must suffer harm wrong- 
fully. For the retributive theory was meant to explain, and the 
balance metaphor to illustrate, how he who has done harm wrong- 
fully may suffer harm rightfully. Once punishment and crime have to 
be described in different terms, then the notion of retribution loses 
its plausibility, and the balance picture its appropriateness. 

The second illustrative metaphor—that of payment—is used in 
two ways. Sometimes, the criminal is regarded as contracting by 
his crime a debt which is paid off when he is punished. Alternatively, 
the crime may be looked upon as a piece of labour, for which the 
grim reward of punishment is due. The wages of sin is death. 

This metaphor has its place: but is not that of explaining what 
constitutes a just punishment. It has the disadvantage of suggesting 
that justice is equally well served if crime is punished as if no 
crime is committed at all. But clearly, a society in which there are 
no criminals is a juster society than a society in which every citizen 
is a criminal and every citizen is punished. In the first of the two 
forms given above, the payment metaphor has the advantage over 
the balance metaphor of leaving a place for mercy. A debt may be 
remitted just as a crime may be forgiven. None the less there are 
other difficulties peculiar to this metaphor. It ‘is by no means clear 
to whom the debt is due. One would expect the offender’s debt to 
be to the person whom he has injured. But if A has assaulted B he 
cannot avoid sentence on the grounds that B has forgiven him for 
his attack. Should we say then that the debt is owed to society? But 
in what way does society profit from the suffering of one of its mem- 
bers, unless that suffering is either deterrent or remedial ? 

This brings us to the crucial argument against any purely retri- 
butive theory of punishment. The essential element in punishment, 
according to such a theory, is the harming of the criminal, whether 
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in his life, liberty, or property. This harm is sought directly as an 
end in itself, and not as a means to deter or correct. But to seek the 
harm of another as an end in itself is the paradigm case of an unjust 
action. Retribution of this kind would not restore any balance of 
justice or square any accounts. It would increase, instead of diminish- 
ing, the amount of injustice in the world. Popular wisdom, which 
has many adages which seem to favour the retributive theory, has 
one which is conclusive against it: two blacks don’t make a white. 
We must not render evil for evil. 

An upholder of the retributive theory would protest that the 
criminal’s suffering is sought not as an end in itself, but as a means 
to the restoration of justice. But this is to trifle. For on the retributive 
theory all that ‘the restoration of justice’ means is that the criminal is 
to suffer in proportion to his crime. The restoration of justice is not 
some further, separately identifiable, end to which the offender’s 
sufferings are a means—it is those sufferings, in these circumstances; 
just as when money is handed over to pay a debt, the payment of 
the debt is not some further, separately identifiable, end to which 
the handing over of the money is a means, but is that handing over, 
in the circumstances in which it takes place. 

Oddly enough, the root of the error contained in the retributive 
theory of punishment is the same as the root of the error contained 
in the purely remedial theory. Both theories attempt to give an 
account of crime and punishment as two episodes in a criminal’s 
life, considered in isolation both from the authority imposing the 
punishment and the society in which the criminal lives. The retri- 
butive theory, starting from the premiss that it is just to punish, 
reaches the conclusion that it is just to render evil for evil. The 
remedial theory, starting from the premiss that it is unjust to render 
evil for evil, reaches the conclusion that it is unjust to punish. 

Both premisses are true; they lead to false conclusions only if 
punishment is considered in isolation from authority, law, and 
society. Punishment may be imposed only by authority. On this 
there is general agreement: but it is not always noticed that the 
principle is a matter of logic, and not of morals. ‘Punishment may 
be imposed only by authority’ is not the same sort of sentence as 
‘sexual intercourse may take place only between married persons’. 
Connection with authority is not something extraneous to punish- 
ment; it is part of its essence. There is not some independently 

identifiable activity known as punishing, which is legitimate only 
when exercised by authority, as there is an independently identifiable 
activity of sexual intercourse which is licit only if it takes place 
between persons married to each other. No activity whatever can 
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be rightly called ‘punishing’ unless it is performed by authority. 

Clearly, we would not be willing to describe as ‘punishment’ just 
any misfortune which fell upon a wrongdoer subsequent to his mis- 
deeds. A murderer who falls to his death down a manhole before 
arrest has escaped punishment, not suffered it. A slanderer who 
suffers an attack of lumbago for a week after uttering his slander 
cannot escape sentence on the plea that he has already been punished 
for his crime. A fraudulent promoter who loses the fruits of his 
speculation at chemin-de-fer has not thereby done any service to 
justice. Of course, we may say that such misfortunes are providential 
punishments for the sins which preceded them. But to see the hand 
of God in the fortuitous or self-inflicted miseries of criminals is eo tpso 
to see these sufferings as proceeding from authority. 

Suffering consequent upon misdoing, even if imposed precisely 
on account of the misdeeds, is still not punishment unless those who 
inflict it have authority over the offender. A child who revenges 
himself on cruel parents by strewing thistles in their bed is not thereby 
punishing his parents, however much their cruelty may have 
merited punishment. A man who injures a fellow-man out of spite 
may well say, ‘I did it to punish him’; but in saying this he is 
arrogating to himself an authority over his victim. He is, literally, 
adding insult to injury. 

If it is a mistake to separate punishment from the authority which 
imposes it, it is equally a mistake to regard its infliction as being, in 
general, for the sake of the criminal. I say ‘for the sake of’, for the 
mistake occurs equally whether one thinks of the purpose of punish- 
ment as being to benefit the criminal or whether one regards it as 
directed to harming him. The purpose of parental punishment is 
indeed to benefit the child. It aims to benefit him by curing him 
of whatever vice he is being punished for; and it cures him, if it 
cures him, by deterring him from repeating his offence. 

But the purpose of society’s punishment of criminals is not 
primarily, or necessarily at all, to benefit the criminal. Nor is it to 
benefit the law-abiding citizens, by protecting them from ‘thecriminal 
classes’. It is for the benefit of every citizen as such, but its benefit 
to him is indirect. The threat of punishment benefits the citizen by 
deterring himself and others from the commission of crime, and thus 
helping to enforce the laws which are drawn up for the benefit of the 
community as a whole. The exaction of punishment benefits the 
citizen by ensuring that the threat of punishment is not an empty 
threat. 

The problem ‘what constitutes the justice of a just punishment ?’ 
is not quite the same as the problem ‘how should society treat those 
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who have broken its laws?’. The problem of punishment is some- 
times stated as if it were a problem about the attitude which society 
should adopt to a specific minority, namely the class of criminals. 
But society does not contain a class of criminals in the same way as 
it may contain a class of Jews or Catholics. The class of criminals is 
defined, as the class of Jews and the class of Catholics are not, partly 
by the attitude which society takes up towards the members of the 
class. There are many attitudes which a society may take up 
towards ethnic or religious minorities; but the only attitude which 
it can adopt towards the class of criminals is to aim to eliminate it. 
A criminal is, by definition, a member of a class which society wishes 
to have no members. 

To be sure, society is unlikely to succeed in its aim: crime is always 
with us. But we cannot disguise our failure in this aim by pretending 
that it is success in some other aim. The primary purpose of punish- 
ment is to prevent citizens from becoming criminals; hence punish- 
ment will never be understood if it is regarded as a transaction 
between society and those who have already become criminals. 
When a man is punished, the purpose of punishment has, in his case, 
already been thwarted. The most effective punishment is one which 
never has to be inflicted. “Trespassers will be prosecuted’ is an 
announcement which is best verified by there being no trespassers 
and no prosecutions. 

In saying that the problem of how to treat offenders is not the 
same as the problem of the justification of punishment, I do not, of 
course, wish to suggest that it is a false or trivial problem. It is one 
of the most difficult questions facing society: but it is a question 
which cannot be answered merely by a theory of punishment. What 
is done by society to offenders must be deterrent, if it is to be 
punishment at all; but society has not fulfilled all justice merely by 
providing deterrents from crime. There is, or may be, a place also 
for preventive detention, corrective training, and compulsory 
psychiatric treatment. Preventive detention and corrective training 
are not, as such, punishments. Preventive detention is frequently 
imposed—as under wartime 18B regulations—without any crime 
being alleged. It may obviously be highly desirable to teach useful 
trades to those detained in Borstal; but being taught a trade is not 
in itself a punishment. What makes it a punishment is that it takes 
place under Borstal conditions. Again, a court may decide that a 
person brought before it is in need of medical attention. But to say 
that a law-breaker deserves not punishment but treatment is eo ipso 
to say that he is not a criminal, because not responsible for his 
illegal action. These examples bring out the extremely limited 
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applicability of even a correct theory of punishment. 

On a deterrent theory, what becomes of the proportion between 
crime and punishment ? It seems that we must look for a proportion, 
not between the individual’s crime and the individual’s punishment, 
but between the harm done to society if a particular crime goes 
unchecked, and the harm done to it by the imposition of a particular 
punishment for this type of crime. An individual may be justly 
punished though he has done no harm at all; as when a man is 
fined for driving when drunk even though he has brought his car 
home safely. On a deterrent theory, the justice of a particular 
punishment of a particular individual can be assessed only by 
ascertaining whether it was inflicted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of a just law. 

We are now in a position to see why the justice of a just punish- 
ment cannot be explained simply by a comparison with the notion 
of a just price or a just wage. The two sorts of justice differ because of 
their different relation to the justice of a law. The justice of a law 
fixing prices is subsequent to, and dependent on, the independently 
ascertainable justice of a just price; whereas the justice of a just 
punishment is dependent on, and not ascertainable independently 
of, the justice of the law which imposes it. 

But how is the justice of the law itself decided? In somewhat the 
same way as the justice of a just war. Clearly, the harm which will 
be done by the enforcement of a punishment must not be greater 
than the harm prevented by the law to which the punishment is 
attached. Thus, it would be patently unjust to enforce life imprison- 
ment as a punishment for drunkenness. But this principle needs to 
be supplemented by further principles which are by no means easy 
to state accurately, and which require, for their application, detailed 
statistical research. It seems clear that a punishment must not cause 
harm greater than that needed to deter from the crime in question. 
It is perhaps for this reason that in many jurisdictions an attempted 
crime is punished less severely than a successful crime. Since men 
intend to succeed in what they attempt, the attachment of a severe 
penalty only to the successful execution of a crime has as great a 
deterrent effect as the attachment of an equally severe penalty to 
all attempts at the crime. 

The principle stated at the beginning of the previous paragraph 
may seem to place a premium on exceptionally severe punishments. 
According to this principle, it might be argued, the imposition of 
the death penalty for swearing might well be justified; for people 
would be so terrified of the punishment that nobody would ever 
swear. Hence, the punishment would never be exacted, and thus 
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there would be no harm to set against the advantage of conversa- 
tional decorum. It is therefore clear that we must add that the mere 
threat of punishment—even if rarely carried out—must not be so 
great a burden on the community as to outweigh the good done by 
the law to which it attaches. In the case of particular laws, therefore, 
the justice or injustice of the punishments attached to them must be 
decided by a consideration of the importance of the end to be 
achieved by the law, the effectiveness of the particular punishment 
as a deterrent, and the disadvantages caused to the community by 
the exaction or threat of such a punishment for such a crime. 

Many Christians are prepared to accept a deterrent theory of 
punishment in the field of human affairs, but feel constrained to 
apply a retributive theory to the judgments of God. The pains of 
Hell are clearly not remedial: and those who suffer there are now 
beyond deterring. Must we not say, therefore, that to deter is 
human, to avenge divine? 

Such an argument is based on a misunderstanding of the notion of 
deterrence. No punishment, clearly, is inflicted to deter the criminal 
from committing the crime for which he is being punished. If he has 
to be punished, then he has already failed to be deterred from the 
crime in question. At best, punishment may deter him from com- 
mitting it again; but primarily it is aimed at deterring others. 
Similarly, as St Thomas explains on more than one occasion, the 
pains of Hell are deterrent—deterrent not for the damned, but for 
those others who are kept from sinning by the fear of Hell. On any 
view of punishment, there are difficulties in giving an explanation 
of how the sufferings of the damned are justly inflicted. But such 
difficulties are in no way lessened by setting up a theory of punish- 
ment whose sole effect is to make God the author of injustice. 
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HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 


GRIFFITHS, 0O.S.B. 


India for over fifteen hundred years and has had for the most part 

everything in its favour, and yet in all this time hardly one 
in a hundred of the people has been converted to the Christian 
faith. The position is, indeed, worse even than this figure would 
suggest, as the vast majority of Christians are concentrated in a few 
very small areas and in the greater part of India the mass of the 
people remains today untouched except in a very general way by 
the Christian faith. It is necessary to go even farther than this and 
to say that for the immense majority of the Indian people Christian- 
ity still appears as a foreign religion imported from the West and 
the soul of India remains obstinately attached to its ancient religion. 
It is not simply a matter of ignorance. This may have been true in 
the past, but in recent times there has been a remarkable revival of 
Hinduism, which is more or less consciously opposed to Christianity, 
and the educated Hindu today regards his religion as definitely 
superior to Christianity. These facts, which can scarcely be ques- 
tioned, suggest that there has been something wrong with the way 
in which the Gospel has been presented in India (and the same 
remark would apply to all the Far East) and especially in the rela- 
tion which has been established between Christianity and Hinduism. 

It is not as though India were in any sense indifferent to religion 
or opposed to any new form of it. On the contrary the Indian people 
may be said to be the most religious people on earth. For five 
thousand years India has lived on a continuous tradition of religion. 
Its beginnings can be traced back to the time of the beginning of 
religion in Egypt and Mesopotamia, but while the religion of Egypt 
and Babylonia has become a thing of the past, as dead as Greek 
religion, the religion of India has undergone a continuous evolution 
and has emerged today as one of the great living faiths of mankind, 
so that it even attracts converts from the West. In the course of this 
time Hinduism itself has undergone a remarkable transformation, 
while yet remaining true to its inmost ‘idea’, and at the same time 
India has given birth to other forms of religion, like Buddhism, 
Jainism and Sikhism, which remain no less vital today than Hindu- 
ism itself. Why is it that Christianity has remained outside this 
living stream of religion as a thing apart and has failed to penetrate 
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into the religious spirit of India ? Is it due to the nature of Christian- 
ity itself or is it due to some failure in the Christian apostolate ? 

Perhaps we can best approach this problem if we consider briefly 
what has been the history of Christianity in India. According to a 
tradition, derived from the apocryphal Acts of St Thomas, which is 
widely attested by the Fathers of the fourth century (St Ephrem, 
St Gregory Nazianzus, St Ambrose, St Jerome), St Thomas the 
Apostle originally brought the Gospel to India. There is also a strong 
local tradition in Kerala (the extreme south-west corner of India, 
formerly known as Travancore-Cochin) that St Thomas established 
the Church there. But unfortunately the tradition of the Acts places 
his apostolate in the north of India (the Punjab) where no trace of 
Christianity remains; while there is no documentary evidence for 
the existence of a Church in Kerala before the sixth century. All we 
can say with certainty is that there was a Church established in 
Kerala in the fifth century which was under the jurisdiction of the 
Persian Church and used the East Syrian or Chaldean liturgy. This 
Church has survived to the present day, still preserving its ancient 
traditions, and forms the strongest body of Christians in India. The 
number of Catholics in Kerala alone is almost equal to that in all 
the rest of India, and almost half the vocations to the priesthood and 
the religious life in all India come from Kerala. 

This then is the first thing to be noted. The Church in India is 
largely concentrated in one small area, from which priests and 
religious are sent out all over India as ‘missionaries’. The majority 
of these Catholics belong to the Syrian rite, though there is also a 
considerable body of Latin Catholics deriving from the time of 
St Francis Xavier and the Portuguese missions of the sixteenth 
century. Very little is known of the history of this Syrian Church 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century. It seems to have preserved its 
faith and its integrity in its isolated state by becoming what was 
practically a separate ‘caste’ among its Hindu neighbours. Thus the 
Syrian Church remains today wonderfully integrated in its social 
customs with the surrounding Hinduism. Christians do not appear 
here as foreigners, but are a distinct but perfectly integrated element 
in the social life of the country. In their religion on the other hand, 
the Syrian Christians seem to have kept rigidly aloof from Hinduism. 
Until recently they showed no power of expansion whatsoever ; they 
remained a people apart, exercising no apostolate. In recent years 
a great ‘missionary’ movement has grown up among them and they 
send out priests and religious, as has been said, all over India. But 
their Catholicism is now, apart from the liturgy, entirely western 
in all its forms of piety and thought and it shows no more capacity 
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to enter into vital contact with Hinduism than any other form of 
Christianity in India. 

The other great concentration of Catholics in India is to be found 
in Goa (which is now, of course, not strictly a part of India at all) 
and its offshoots in Bombay and Mangalore. This Church derives 
from the expansion of the Portuguese Empire in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and it is here that the great weakness of the Church in India is 
to be found. The gospel was brought to India in the train of the 
Portuguese armies and the policy of the Portuguese was to make 
their converts renounce all their distinctive Indian customs (which 
were considered to be tainted with Hinduism) and to become 
Portuguese as far as possible in every way. They were given Portu- 
guese names (which they retain to this day) and compelled to adopt 
European habits of food and clothing (particularly in the matter 
of eating meat, which meant that they became ‘outcastes’ to the 
Hindus). Not only were all the forms of religion, liturgy, theology 
and devotional customs of a rigidly western pattern but all the 
external forms, churches, statues, paintings and music, were faithful 
copies of western models. It is difficult to exaggerate the effect that 
this has had on the Church in India. The Goan Catholics are today 
in a sense the élite of the Church in India. They have preserved an 
extremely firm faith (and in this respect it must be said that the 
Portuguese policy has been fully justified) and have a great many 
vocations to the priesthood and the religious life. After Kerala the 
majority of ‘missionary’ vocations in India come from Goa and 
Mangalore, and what is perhaps even more important, the majority 
of the bishops in north India come from this Church. But with all 
their admirable qualities, the Goan Catholics remain cut off from 
the main stream of Indian culture. It must be said that in the last 
few years they have begun to awake to this fact and a great effort is 
now being made to ‘adapt’ the Church to Indian culture which is 
having considerable effect. But the consequences of the past cannot 
be wiped out in a day. It is this more than anything else which has 
made the Church in India appear as a foreign importation and a 
relic of colonialism. It is this which has kept the Church isolated 
from the main stream of Indian life and incapable of penetrating to 
the heart of the people. Though through the labours of St Francis 
Xavier and other apostles of his kind the Church was able to win 
converts in the first century of Portuguese rule, the number of con- 
verts, at least among the educated, has since then been negligible. 

In regard to this it must be said that the failure of the Church to 
win converts among educated Hindus corresponds with the failure 
to win converts from Buddhism or Islam in other parts of the world. 
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We are compelled to ask again whether it is not due to some failure 
in the method of the apostolate. In fact we find in India, as else- 
where, in general no attempt was made to understand the religion 
of the people to whom the Gospel was to be preached. On the con- 
trary it was generally treated with the utmost contempt and con- 
demned without consideration as ‘paganism’ and ‘idolatry’. Can 
we be surprised that Christianity has so often been despised and 
hated in return? Even a holy man like St Francis Xavier, who is 
moreover the patron of Catholic missions, made no attempt at dis- 
crimination. To him all Hindus, but especially Brahmins, were 
‘devil-worshippers’, the Buddhists were ‘atheists’, the Moslems were 
‘infidels’. It may surely be said that an attitude like this makes it 
morally impossible to win converts, except by a miracle of grace on 
which a saint like St Francis could often rely. But for the ordinary 
missionary it has meant that the hearts and minds of educated 
people are necessarily closed to the Gospel. 

There have, however, been exceptions to this general rule. In 
China there is the example of Ricci and his fellow Jesuits who, by 
by studying the Chinese classics and living as mandarins, were able 
to win a sympathetic hearing among the most learned and religious 
of the Chinese; and in India there is the wonderful example of 
de Nobili, who by living as a ‘sannyasi’ (one who has ‘renounced’ 
everything to seek God alone) and making a deep study of the Hindu 
scriptures was able to win even the Brahmins to his faith. De Nobili, 
in fact, gives us the key to what was wrong in the Christian approach 
to the Hindu and shows how the Gospel might have been presented 
to India in such a way as to attract its deepest minds and its most 
religious men. De Nobili worked in the Tamil Nad, that is the region 
of South India between Kerala and Madras, with its centre at 
Madura, one of the great ‘sacred’ cities of India. He found in 
Madura a Portuguese priest, who had been there eleven years 
without making a single convert. His mission was entirely confined 
to the poor fisher-folk, the people to whom St Francis had preached, 
who were regarded as ‘outcastes’ by the Hindus. As a ‘parangi’ (a 
Portuguese, the name which was, significantly, given to all Chris- 
tians) this priest was himself regarded as an ‘outcaste’ and his 
mission was therefore doomed to failure from the start. De Nobili 
immediately changed all this. He became a ‘sannyasi’, that is one 
who has reached the highest stage of the spiritual life and is con- 
sidered to be ‘above’ caste, and scrupulously observed all the rules 
demanded of this state (such as not eating meat fish or eggs, or 
drinking alcohol, and observing perfect poverty, chastity and 
religious devotion). In this way he immediately found the way open 
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to him to approach the Brahmins and the other caste Hindus and 
to win a hearing for the Gospel. 

Though De Nobili eventually obtained the approbation of the 
Holy See for his method of apostolate, yet the constant and un- 
scrupulous opposition of the Portuguese to all his efforts at evangel- 
ization made his work almost impossible. Yet he left behind him a 
considerable body of converts from among the Brahmins and the 
other caste Hindus, and his apostolate was continued after him by 
his followers, Beschi and de Britto. In the nineteenth century, after 
the suppression of the Society of Jesus, all this work ceased and a 
return was made to the conventional methods of preaching. Yet in 
spite of this there remains to this day in the Tamil Nad a Catholicism 
which one feels to be more closely integrated with the surrounding 
culture than in any other part of India. 

In De Nobili’s method of evangelization there are two elements 
which need to be considered in relation to the apostolate today. 
There is first of all his study of the sacred writings of Hinduism. 
De Nobili made himself a master both of Sanskrit and of Tamil, the 
Tamil language being second in importance only to Sanskrit in the 
religious culture of India, and he seems to have obtained a deep 
and thorough knowledge of the Vedanta. In the second place 
De Nobili lived as a ‘sannyasi’; that is, he adopted the traditional 
way of life of a ‘holy man’ in India. Both these seem to be essential 
elements in the apostolate in India and in both respects he has had 
followers in modern times. The study of the Vedanta has been 
principally the work of the Jesuits in Ranchi near Calcutta. Two 
great Sanskrit scholars, Fathers Dandoy and Johanns, edited for 
twenty years a periodical called The Light of the East, in which an 
attempt was made to relate the Vedanta to Catholic philosophy in 
a series of articles called “To Christ through the Vedanta’. These 
articles were by Father Johanns and represent the most thorough 
and systematic attempt to study the different schools of the Vedanta 
in the light of the philosophy of St Thomas which has yet been 
made. His contention was that all the elements of a perfect system 
of philosophy, or rather of natural theology, existed in the Vedanta, 
but that as it lacked the idea of creation, in the proper sense of 
‘creatio ex nihilo’, it was never able to establish the true relation 
between God and the world. Either it had to say with Sankara that 
the world, as such, has no real being and that God alone is the one 
reality ‘without a second’; or it had to say, with Ramanuja and the 
other masters of the Vedanta, that the world is in some sense a ‘part’ 
of God, a ‘mode’ of the divine being. But once the doctrine of 
creation was introduced, he believed that it was possible to construct 
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a perfect system of Christian philosophy on the basis of the Vedanta. 

The work of Father Johanns has not yet received the attention 
which it deserves. His mode of exposition is perhaps too much 
westernized to appeal to Hindus, though many expressed their 
appreciation of his learning. On the other hand, Indian Catholics 
as a whole remain impervious to any serious study of Hindu thought 
and The Light of the East had to cease publication for lack of support. 
Yet this task of the confrontation of Hindu and Catholic thought 
remains one of the principal tasks of theology in our time, and the 
work of Father Johanns and Father Dandoy (whose Ontology of the 
Vedanta was published in French with a commentary by Maritain 
and Olivier Lacombe in 1932) must be considered the most im- 
portant pioneer work in this direction. There are happily other 
Jesuits who are continuing these studies today in India, but there 
are few Indians among them. Yet it is to Indian Catholics that we 
must look ultimately for the development of theology along the lines 
of the Vedanta and the production of what may be called a Christian 
Vedanta which would show how the doctrine of the Vedanta finds 
its proper fulfilment in Christ. 

But perhaps even more important than the study of the Vedanta 
is the following of the ascetic life, which has always been charac- 
teristic of the Hindu seer. For the Hindu, philosophy has never been 
merely an abstract science but always a way of salvation. It is a 
‘theology’ in the deepest sense, a way to God. The word which is 
used to describe the state of one who is engaged in the study of the 
Vedas is ‘brahmacharya’, which can best be translated as ‘seeking 
God’ and which is held necessarily to involve the observance of 
chastity. Moreover, those who have reached the final stage in the 
search for God are called ‘sannyasis’ that is men who have made a 
total renunciation (sannyasa) of the world and live in absolute 
poverty. It can hardly be doubted that if the Church is ever to 
penetrate deeply into the inner life of Hinduism, it will be necessary 
to have Christian ‘sannyasis’ who are prepared to live in the same 
kind of poverty as the Hindu. This involves something much more 
than the normal standard of religious poverty in the West. What is 
considered poverty in the West is regarded as luxury by the Hindu. 
A single full meal of rice and curry a day (without meat, fish or 
eggs), a mat to sleep on, bare feet or at most sandals for walking; 
these are considered the norm for a ‘sannyasi’ and there seems to be 
no reason why a Christian should not adopt these customs. 

The most serious attempt to follow this way of life in modern times 
is that of Father Monchanin, a French priest of saintly character 
and remarkable learning, who came out to India in 1932 to work as 
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a member of the S.A.M. under the Bishop of Trichinopoli in the 
Tamil Nad, not far from the scene of De Nobili’s apostolate. After 
working for seventeen years as a poor parish priest in this district, 
he joined with a French Benedictine monk, Father le Saux, to 
establish an ashram on the banks of the sacred river Kavery, not 
far from Trichinopoli. The ashram consisted of small huts of brick 
with a concrete floor and a thatched roof and no furniture, built in 
a mango grove by the banks of the river. They had a small oratory 
built in Hindu style, the sanctuary taking the form of a ‘mulas- 
thanam’ (the inner shrine of a Hindu temple), and a narthex for the 
people being attached in the style of a ‘mandapam’ (the outer court 
of a temple). Here they lived in the utmost simplicity wearing the 
Kavi (saffron-coloured) dress of the Hindu ‘sannyasi’, going bare- 
foot, sleeping on a mat on the floor, and adapting themselves in all 
their habits of food and behaviour to Hindu customs. Those who 
visited them there know how deep was the silence and solitude, the 
atmosphere of peace and of the ‘desert’, in this ashram. 

But there was more than this. Father Monchanin and Father le 
Saux were both deep students of Hindu thought, but they had also 
realized that the ultimate ground of meeting between the Church 
and Hinduism must take place not in the realm of thought but in 
that of contemplation. Behind all Hindu philosophy, behind all its 
search to know God, there is a still more profound impulse to 
experience the reality of God, to participate in the very being of 
God. This is the ultimate quest of the soul of India, which has 
inspired its religious tradition from the time of the Vedas to the 
present day. Unless the Church can answer this desire, unless she 
can show not merely that she possesses the true knowledge of God 
but also that she can lead souls to the experience of the truth, to that 
wisdom which passes all understanding, she will never reach the 
soul of India. This was the ideal for which Shantivanam (the ‘abode 
of peace’) stood. It was to establish a school of the contemplative 
life in India which would correspond with the most profound 
aspirations of the Indian soul, to lead India to the fulfilment of its 
quest for the experience of God by showing that it could be found 
in Christ. 

Unfortunately this initiative in the contemplative life met with 
practically no response. Indian Catholicism appears to be still too 
deeply rooted in its fear of Hinduism (a fear based on ignorance) to 
be able to make this contact with the Hindu tradition at its deepest 
level. When Father Monchanin died rather suddenly in 1957, 
Father le Saux was left alone and externally nothing had been 
achieved. Yet it is difficult to believe that his work has failed. We 
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must rather believe that he was a pioneer, the fruit of whose labours 
have yet to be seen. Like Charles de Foucauld, perhaps, he was 
ahead of his time and we may hope that the seed which he planted 
will one day bear fruit. 

The ideal of a contemplative life adapted to India is, however, 
still being continued at Kurisumala ashram. The founder of this 
community, Father Francis Mahieu, is a Cistercian of the abbey of 
Scourmont in Belgium. He came out to India in 1955 in search of 
the contemplative life in an Indian form and lived for a year at 
Shantivanam. But he was then led to start a new foundation in 
Kerala on somewhat different lines. Kerala, as has been said, is the 
strongest centre of Catholic life in India. He felt that if the contem- 
plative life was to take root in India, it must first be planted here in 
the very heart of the Church. He was attracted also by the Syrian 
rite, which is in use all over Kerala and is profoundly Eastern in all 


_ its forms of expression and ritual, especially in the Syro-Malankara 


rite, the rite of Antioch, which he adopted. The life of this ashram 
is, therefore, based on the Syrian liturgy, a liturgy which is extremely 
rich in Biblical imagery; it is in fact an offshoot of the Semitic 
genius and as it were a continuation of the poetic genius of the 
Semites in Christian times. The life is, therefore, deeply rooted in the 
soil of the Bible and of Biblical tradition. At the same time, an 
attempt has been made to return to the sources of monastic tradition, 
to the Fathers of the Desert, not only to Cassian and the Egyptian 
fathers but also to the great Fathers of the Syrian tradition. Thus, 
though based on the Rule of St Benedict with a strict Cistercian 
observance, the life may be said to have a definitely Eastern 
character. As yet no attempt has been made to link up with the 
Hindu tradition except in externals: the monks wear the Kavi habit 
of the ‘Sannyasi’, go barefoot, sleep on mats on boards and eat, 
squatting on the floor, with their hands. It is felt that the Indian 
Church is not yet ripe for a meeting with Hinduism at a deeper 
level. 

Yet it may be hoped that if the contemplative life can thus be 
established within the Church in a form which is attractive to 
Catholics, it may eventually provide a meeting place, in which 
contact can be made with the Hindu mystical tradition. The Church 
has first of all to recover her own foundations, to return to the 
sources of the monastic life, to the Bible, to the primitive liturgy to 
the ‘holy fathers’, to whom St Benedict referred his monks for the 
daily inspiration of their lives. Only when the contemplative life has 
taken root and begun to grow in this way may we hope for that 
contact with the living sources of Hindu spirituality, by which the 
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Church may ultimately be enriched. But always this must be the 
goal. India must find the answer to her own quest for God in Christ 
and she must find it in her own way. It must come as the fulfilment 
of her own tradition, the end to which by secret ways God has been 
leading her from the beginning of her history. 


ANCIENTS VERSUS MEDIEVALS 
M. A. Hoskin 
Lecturer in the History of Science in the University of Cambridge 


‘ N time no less than in regions there are wastes and deserts.’ So 
wrote Francis Bacon with medieval science in mind. And when 
Whewell two hundred years later spoke of ‘the almost complete 

blank which the history of physical science offers, from the decline 

of the Roman Empire, for a thousand years’, he was only summing 
up a view of the Middle Ages generally accepted from the seven- 
teenth century down to our own times. 

Historians of science did not need much encouragement before 
passing rapidly and gratefully over the medieval period. Many of 
the works had never been printed and existed in manuscript only; 
and everywhere one was confronted with an unfamiliar terminology 
and barbarous style. That we now know as much as we do about 
medieval science is due in the first place to the French physicist 
Pierre Duhem. He re-examined works that had been untouched for 
centuries and in his monumental treatises of fifty years ago made 
some disconcerting claims for medieval physicists, especially for his 
fellow-countrymen of the fourteenth century. To take just one 
example, Nicolas Oresme emerged as the inventor of co-ordinate 
geometry, and even as a precursor of Copernicus, although he dis- 
cussed the motion of the earth only to reject it. Not surprisingly, 
many took the view that Duhem had overstated his case, but now 
the medievals had their champion. Issues had been raised, and 
evidence must be heard. 

Unfortunately, the evidence was not forthcoming, unless one 
accepted Duhem’s quotations at their face value, and overlooked 
his tendency to tear them out of context and to offer only his trans- 
lation even when this meant imposing his own interpretation. And 
there, by and large, the matter rested for thirty years. 

In the last two decades, however, the history of science has 
emerged as a university discipline. This has provided scholar- 
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power for medieval studies, and as a result of the work of Marshall 
Clagett’s group in America, Anneliese Maier on the continent and 
A. C. Crombie at Oxford, there has been a striking increase in our 
knowledge of the physics and philosophy of science of the Middle 
Ages. 

So, for example, whereas only eight years ago a medievalist could 
say that during the Middle Ages ‘Archimedes had been almost or 
entirely unknown’, recently Dr Clagett has announced a complete 
book under the title Archimedes in the Middle Ages. But because later 
writers have been anxious to avoid Duhem’s faults of historical 
method, their own works have been presented cautiously and with 
careful documentation. To put it frankly, they are not light reading, 
and this is probably the reason why specialists in other periods have 
sometimes been unaware of what has been going on in medieval 
studies. Authoritative surveys of this new material were urgently 
needed. 

Fortunately the situation has improved in the last few months. 
In this country we are still awaiting the enlarged edition of 
Crombie’s summary of the history of science from Augustine to 
Galileo; but recently Father J. A. Weisheipl has published a short 
but important booklet on The Development of Physical Theory in the 
Middle Ages,! and last November saw the appearance of Clagett’s 
700-page volume, The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages.2 Dr 
Clagett quotes passages from the most interesting medieval works 
on mechanics, along with extracts from classical and early modern 
authors for comparison. Commentary there must be, but Dr Clagett’s 
object is to present the evidence rather than to argue a case, and 
the reader is encouraged to come to his own conclusions. 

The new evidence is destroying some cherished illusions about 
the work of Galileo. I should like to illustrate this by considering 
one example in detail. Here are two typical passages from books 
published only last year: 

The first runs: ‘Acceleration, as we understand it, was one of 
Galileo’s fundamental contributions. It involves the conception of 
the indefinite splitting up of time, and thus of the application to time 
of the doctrine of limits as Archimedes had applied it to space.’ 

And the second: ‘It was Galileo in his Discorsi who, in describing 
the movement of an accelerated body, made the revolutionary step 
of introducing time as a coordinate analogous to spatial coordinates, 


1 The Development of Physical Theory in the Middle Ages. By James A. Weisheipl, o.P. 
(Sheed and Ward; 4s.) 

2 The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages. By Marshall Clagett. (Oxford University 
Press; 50s.) 
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and of expressing physical quantities (such as position and velocity) 
as variables depending on time’. 

These are strong assertions, and their authors are evidently 
unaware of the work of the fourteenth-century school at Merton 
College, Oxford. Dr Clagett quotes extensively from the Merton 
manuscripts. In fact, he shows that Galileo’s definitions of uniform 
velocity and uniform acceleration have almost exact Mertonian 
counterparts, and he devotes a whole chapter to the so-called 
‘Merton theorem of uniform acceleration’. This theorem tells us 
that, for example, a body starting at two units of speed and uniformly 
decelerating to rest covers as much ground as a body moving for the 
same time with one unit of speed. There are many Mertonian proofs 
of this theorem, several of them due to Richard Swineshead. It 
would be useful to consider some of the features of one of Swineshead’s 
proofs. 

Swineshead begins by dividing the length of time into infinitely 
many parts, each part half the length of the preceding part: this is 
a clear example of the ‘indefinite splitting of time’ credited to Galileo. 
He then compares the velocity of the body at an instant of one 
interval with its velocity at the corresponding instant of the follow- 
ing interval—using, that is, the concept of instantaneous velocity 
often said to be due to Galileo—and, by an argument we would 
now express in terms of the calculus, he concludes that in the whole 
of one interval the body moves four times as far as in the whole of 
the following interval. He then takes, first the infinitely many 
intervals making up the whole period, and secondly the infinitely 
many intervals making up the second half of the period; and because 
he has shown that a body travels four times as far in an interval of 
the first set as it does in the corresponding interval of the second set, 
he argues that in the whole period the body travels four times as 
far as in the second half of the period, from which the theorem he 
requires follows. This is a remarkable example of the use of infinite 
series and limits, and one of many to be found in the writings of the 
Mertonians. 

Now, even without going into the evidence that Galileo knew of 
the Mertonians and their work, we can say that Galileo’s greatness 
did not lie in introducing time as a coordinate, in making position 
and velocity depend on time, or in applying to time infinite series 
and limiting processes, for all this was done centuries before. 

But this is not to say that Swineshead has dethroned Galileo. You 
might think that an advance that in the seventeenth century was 
‘fundamental’ or ‘revolutionary’ would be nothing short of sensa- 
tional in the fourteenth. But, curious:y. the very opposite seems to 
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be true; an achievement transferred from Galileo to the medievals 
is found to lose some of its lustre. And there is justification for this. 
Something quite extraordinary happened to science during Galileo’s 
lifetime; and the sense of revolution is not dispelled, however much 
of evolution there is shown to be. Yet it is remarkably hard to pin 
down just what constituted the revolution. Sometimes, as in the 
passages I quoted, writers are lured into setting too high a value on 
some conceptual step simply by the great things Galileo did with 
it. It seems a magic wand, an ‘open Sesame’, and only when the 
same concept is found in use earlier is it seen to be no such thing at 
all. By helping in this way to eliminate unsatisfactory candidates 
for the role of revolutionary ideas, studies in medieval science clarify 
our understanding of the seventeenth century. 

One of the most influential studies of Galileo was written by 
Alexandre Koyré twenty years ago, just at the beginning of this 
recent spate of work in medieval physics. A philosopher by training, 
Koyré has taught us to see the fundamental importance of the 
underlying conception of nature accepted in a given period, and the 
great difficulty of breaking away and forming a new conception; 
which explains, he says, ‘why the discovery of such simple and easy 
things as, for instance, the fundamental laws of motion, which today 
are taught to, and understood by, children, has needed such a 
tremendous effort—an effort which has often remained unsuccess- 
ful—by some of the deepest and mightiest minds ever produced by 
mankind: they had not to “discover” or to “establish” these simple 
and evident laws, but to work out and to build up the very frame- 
work which made these discoveries possible. They had, to begin 
with, to reshape and re-form our intellect itself; to give to it a series 
of new concepts, to evolve a new approach to being, a new concept 
of nature, a new concept of science, in other words, a new philo- 
sophy.’ To Koyré, the Galilean revolution can be boiled down to the 
discovery of the language in which questions must be put to nature, 
in Koyré’s words, ‘to the discovery of the fact that mathematics is 
the grammar of science’. 

The recent work appears to contradict Koyré’s thesis. We now 
know that Roger Bacon was not an isolated figure in the thirteenth 
century when he said: ‘It is impossible to know the things of this 
world unless one knows mathematics’. Robert Grosseteste and Robert 
Kilwardby were other Englishmen of the period to fall into what 
Albert the Great called ‘the error of Plato’. And the Mertonians of 
the fourteenth century accepted a single mathematical law describ- 
ing changes produced by the action of forces of all kinds. But 
Koyré’s argument stands. The Mertonian laws operated within the 
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Aristotelian cosmos, the cosmos in which a falling stone moved 
naturally to take up its place in the scheme of things, or an arrow 
moved violently when projected into the air away from its place at 
the centre. Motions such as these could be classed as either natural 
or violent, and were temporary. 

But the mathematical and mechanical world that emerged in the 
seventeenth century knew nothing of natural and violent motion; 
there was no more difference between one place and another than 
between one point in geometrical space and another. Koyré, in 
emphasizing the mathematical character of the seventeenth-century 
universe, is putting his finger on a philosophy of nature not indeed 
entirely novel but one that in a short space of time revolutionized 
the thinking of poet and peasant as well as scientist. The critical 
steps are those taken by Galileo himself, and Koyré is surely right 
_ in making these the focal point of the scientific revolution. 

On the other hand, inroads have, I think, been made into some 
of Koyré’s subsidiary judgments, particularly when he draws a sharp 
contrast between what he calls ‘modern, mathematical, Archi- 
medean or Galilean physics’ and the physics of the Middle Ages— 
largely qualitative, according to the evidence of twenty years ago. 
Galileo had to wean men’s minds from the all-too-plausible cosmos. 
As Koyré puts it, “You must begin by re-educating them. You must 
proceed slowly, step by step, discussing and rediscussing the old and 
the new arguments; you must present them in various forms; you 
must multiply examples, invent new and striking ones... .’ 

One of Galileo’s most famous examples is that of a ball rolling on 
a smooth horizontal plane—motion which refuses to fall into the 
Aristotelian categories of natural and violent, for the ball gets 
neither nearer to nor further from its natural place at the centre of 
the earth, and motion too which Galileo (as against Aristotle) asks 
us to see as liable to continue indefinitely. This we accept only if 
we are willing to disregard friction and other impediments which 
in practice must always bring the ball to rest. In other words, we 
must make mathematical abstractions, just as Archimedes did in his 
statics and hydrostatics; and Koyré speaks of ‘the Archimedean 
world of Galilean physics, this world in which all the exterior 
obstacles to movement are removed in advance’. 

However, as Dr Clagett’s book clearly shows, abstractions such 
as those adopted by Archimedes appear equally in the medieval 
treatises on statics, and, at a highly theoretical level, in the mathe- 
matical physics of the Mertonians. That Galileo personally owed a 
debt to Archimedes is beyond doubt, but his adoption of mathe- 
matical abstractions was not the sharp breakaway from medieval 
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science it seemed twenty years ago. And, if we are to compare 
ancient and medieval features of Galileo’s thought, we must remem- 
ber that Galileo’s science was one of motion, whereas Archimedes’s 
was one of rest; and surely from this point of view it is the Mer- 
tonians, with their single mathematical law governing motion of all 
kinds, who are nearer to Galileo’s thought. 

Even among the Parisians we find at least one example of mathe- 
matical abstraction curiously similar to the idealized rolling ball of 
Galileo. This occurs in the work of John Buridan, who noted that a 
mill continues turning for a long time after one has stopped pushing 
it. ‘Perhaps’, he says, ‘if the mill would last forever without some 
diminution or alteration of it, and there were no resistance corrupt- 
ing the impetus, the mill would be moved perpetually by that 
impetus.’ This is surely very close to Galileo’s ‘ball exactly round 
and a plane exquisitely polished, so that all external and accidental 
impediments might be taken away’. Galileo would have accepted 
Buridan’s example, and no doubt Buridan his. Both men recognized 
the possibility of the persistence of motion under certain circum- 
stances. 

But here we see too the differences between Galileo and Buridan. 
For Buridan, the theoretical motion of the mill-wheel is a detail of 
his teaching which remained by and large based on Aristotle, even 
though just how this particular doctrine was to be fitted into an 
Aristotelian framework is far from clear. Galileo, on the other hand, 
discusses such examples expressly because they fail to fit into the 
Aristotelian scheme: ‘in which the question of circular motion is 
considered’, runs the title of a chapter in an early work, ‘whether it 
is natural or violent’. In other words, for him they are weapons to 
be used against the Aristotelian position and at the same time 
examples which will help him to construct a new philosophy to take 
the place of the old. Buridan, if you like, was a sleepwalker, unaware 
of the vital clue on which he had stumbled. Galileo, on the other 
hand, saw, as few others have done, the direction in which science 
must move and the contributions he himself could make; at his 
death the new science was a going concern and no longer a matter 
largely for academic discussion. Scholarship in medieval science is 
helping us to see Galileo’s true genius at the centre of what remains 
the scientific revolution. 
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GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN OPINION 


attention of Catholics and others in the German-speaking 

countries. It is evident from many articles that the centre of 
interest has shifted from speculation about the results of the Council 
to its agenda. Considerable hopes are entertained, but it is possible 
to detect a certain apprehension lest the success of the Council be 
impaired by unnecessary rigidity in matters not essential. This does 
not mean any advocacy of tampering with the Truth, but relates to 
matters like relations with other Christians, the use of the vernacular, 
etc. It may be remembered that many Germans deem the Council 
of Trent to have been a defeat for German Catholicism, some 
sections of which pleaded, at the time, for Communion under both 
kinds, and similar matters which would have made reunion with the 
Protestants easier. 

Among many articles we may mention, G. Gieraths in Das 
bevorstehende Konzil und die Einheit der Christen (Neue Ordnung in Kirche, 
Staat, Gesellschaft und Kultur, vol. 14, pt. 3, June 1960, p. 180) hopes 
that the Council will deal with the relations between the Pope and 
the Bishops and will determine their respective spheres of authority. 
This is one of the questions that the First Council of the Vatican 
would have examined if there had been time. The author of Anregun- 
gen und Hoffnungen fuer das II. Vatikanische Konzil (Wort und Wahrheit, 
vol. 15, pt. 4, April 1960, p. 245; pt. 5, May, p. 325; pt. 6/7, June/ 
July, p. 405) pleads for a careful examination of the differences 
between Christians, a solemn declaration of Faith, a discussion of 
the difficulties confronting Christianity in an age of technology, and 
the modernization of theology, both as regards the problems it 
studies and the language in which it presents its findings. He urges 
that time be devoted to liturgical reform, including the question of 
the use of the vernacular, to an examination of. the place of the 
diaconate and its possible revival as an independent office, to a 
satisfactory definition (not necessarily in the technical sense) of the 
position and authority of the Episcopate, and to a reform of the 
canon law. 

As always, and particularly in the hope that the Council will be 
a step towards Christian unity, there is great interest in the Orthodox 
and Protestant Churches and the World Council of Churches. 
C. J. Dumont in Rom, Konstantinopel und Genf (Wort und Wahrheit, 
vol. 15, pt. 3, March 1960, p. 165) describes the efforts towards 
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Christian unity made by the Oecumenical Patriarch from the end 
of the first world war, and explains why it is that Constantinople is 
primarily interested in the Life and Work aspect of the World Council 
of Churches (this is not true to the same extent of all the Orthodox 
Churches), and Rome in Faith and Order. He goes on to examine the 
tensions in the relations between the Orthodox Churches and the 
World Council and the more serious ones between the Catholic 
Church and the Council. 

The Herder-Korrespondenz (vol. 14, pt. 5, February 1960, p. 221) 
reports discussion between the Russian Orthodox Church and the 
Old Catholics as well as increased pressure by the State on the 
Roumanian Church. Pt. 7, April 1960, p. 331, gives details of 
Orthodox lay movements in Greece. 

Two articles in Ostkirchliche Studien are of great interest: B. Schultze 
in Heilige Schrift und Ueberlieferung in Verbindung mit dem oekumenischen 
Konzil in der byzantinisch-slawischen Theologie (vol. 9. pt. 1, March 
1960, p. 3) surveys the part assigned to Tradition as a source of 
dogma by Orthodox theologians. This varies considerably from 
treating it as purely subsidiary to Scripture to viewing it as an 
independent source. A. Esser in Photios, Patriarch von Konstantinopel 
(ibid., p. 26) finds that Photios has been much maligned, but that 
he was to blame in his relations with his opponents within the 
Eastern Church and with Rome and particularly in his conduct in 
the Filioque dispute. 

Two items about the German Evangelical Church should be 
mentioned here. The Herder-Korrespondenz (vol. 14, pt. 4, January, 
1960, p. 170) gives details of the development of individual con- 
fession in some at least of the Lutheran Land Churches, and (pt. 6, 
March 1960, p. 262) reports the debates concerning the interpreta- 
tion of Romans 13, 1 (cf. p. 133 supra) at the synod of the Church 
of Berlin-Brandenburg. The notice is critical of the conduct of 
Bishop Dibelius’ opponents towards him. 

To mark the seventieth birthday of the well-known theologian 
Otto Karrer and as a token of appreciation of his work for Christian 
unity, sixteen Catholic and sixteen Evangelical theologians have 
written contributions on ‘oecumenical’ subjects to Begegnung der 
Christen: Studien evangelischer und katholischer Theologen, edited by 
M. Roesle and O. Cullmann, published by Knecht in Frankfurt- 
am-Main. The work is very important. A review appears in the 
Herder-Korrespondenz, vol. 14, pt. 8, May 1960. Some of the subjects 
discussed are: Jesus and the Church; The unity of the Church in 
the New Testament; Scripture and Tradition; Faith and Sacrament; 
Spiritual office and community; Justification and sanctification; 
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Mary as image (or symbol?) of grace and sanctity; the office of 
Peter in the early Church. 

Sinn und Moeglichkeiten einer liturgischen Erneuerung des Busssakra- 
mentes (Herder-Korrespondenz, vol. 14, pt. 4, January 1960, p. 180) 
summarizes the results of an enquiry into the Easter duties. This 
arose from the question whether the faithful tended to treat their 
Easter confession as a matter of routine or whether it was apt to 
produce a real metanoia or conversion. Many points of great interest 
and importance emerged from the answers, bearing on the Sacra- 
ment of Penance generally and not on the Easter confession only. 
Many priests think that Easter confession has a lasting effect, pos- 
sibly because those who would treat it as a routine matter would 
very often not trouble to go to confession at all. Most priests would 
not wish for any paraliturgical form or elaboration of the Sacrament 
of Penance such as corporate confession or penance. Many of the 
faithful are so anxious to preserve their anonymity in the con- 
fessional that they go to great trouble to avoid going to confession 
in their own parish church. This again makes spiritual direction, 
which is recognized as desirable, difficult. Many Catholics approach 
their confession in too formalistic a spirit. This is due partly to the 
use of printed aids and to the way these are usually arranged, partly 
to faulty teaching in childhood. The importance of correct training 
is stressed. The difficulties caused by the sixth commandment are 
twofold: on the one hand, people tend to equate sin with sin against 
purity and this leads to a lopsided view of the concept of sin as such. 
On the other hand, the pastoral problem of those who cannot be 
absolved because they live in an invalid marriage has not been 
solved. Absolution in the vernacular is desirable. 

Other articles of interest that may be mentioned here are: Die 
liturgische Gestaltung des 31. Eucharistischen Weltkongresses (The liturgical 
shape of the 3lst Eucharistic World Congress: Herder-korrespondenz, 
vol. 14, pt. 9, June 1960, p. 427); Der Episkopat und die katholische 
Presse im 3. Reich (The Hierarchy and the Catholic Press in the 
Third Reich), (ibid., pt. 8, May, p. 374); Dte Kollektivierung der 
Menschen in der Sowjetzone (The collectivization of man in Eastern 
Germany), (ibid., pt. 9, June, p. 419); W. Picht: Albert Schweitzer in 
Lambarene (Wort und Wahrheit, vol. 15, pt. 4, April 1960, p. 292) ; 
W. Beutler and J. Erzner: Die Geschichtlichkeit der Kirche (Werkhefte 
katholischer Laien, vol. 14, pt. 5, May 1960, p. 154). The authors 
attempt to show the influence of the facts of history on the life of 
the Church, based on the realization that she does not live and 
operate in a vacuum, but always in a given set of circumstances. 

Progress has been made in the settlement of the difficulties sur- 
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rounding the Austrian Concordat (cf. p. 133 supra). On the 23rd 
June, two treaties were signed between the Holy See and Austria. 
Under the first, the Burgenland, ceded to Austria by Hungary after 
1918 and ruled by an Administrator Apostolic since, becomes the 
diocese of Eisenstadt (the capital of the province). This was entirely 
non-controversial. Under the second, the Austrian government 
undertakes to pay an annual sum (to be used mainly for salaries for 
the clergy) as compensation for confiscated Church property. On 
the other hand, the State receives the property of the Religious 
Fund, created by Joseph II in the eighteenth century from confis- 
cated monastic property for the support of the parochial clergy, and 
consisting mostly of forests. About 10 per cent of the Fund’s property 
is left to the Church and will be used for the upkeep of certain 
buildings which had belonged to the Fund and now become Church 
property. Finally, the Archbishop of Salzburg, who lost all his 
property in 1803 and has been the government’s tenant in his own 
palace ever since, now has his palace and chapter buildings restored 
to him, together with some forest property for their upkeep. 

The International Catholic Institute for Religious Sociology has 
undertaken a survey into Catholic life in Austria. The findings were 
also published by E. Bodzenta under the title: Wie katholisch ist 
Oesterreich? in Wort und Wahrheit, vol. 15, pts. 6/7, June/July 1960, 
p. 423. During the last fifty years, the percentage of Catholics has 
fallen from 93 per cent to 89 per cent. This is partly due to the 
increase in the number of Protestants, itself caused largely by the 
transfer of the Burgenland from Hungary to Austria and by immi- 
gration, and partly to the fact that many people who had been 
nominally Catholic left the Church formally for political reasons 
after 1918 and after 1938. Church attendance, taking the whole of 
Austria, is near the European average, higher than in France or 
Italy, lower than in Holland or Ireland. In Austria, it varies enor- 
mously from areas of good attendance, e.g. Vorarlberg, to areas of 
poor attendance, e.g. Vienna. It is expected that more people who 
have lost all connection with the Church will formally leave her 
and that the quality of the practising Catholics will continue to 
improve. It is a bad sign that certain sections of the population, 
such as employers, workers, and intellectuals, are poorly represented 
among practising Catholics, and that the life of the Church rests 
largely on certain classes such as the peasants and the urban lower 


middle classes only. 
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ECUMENICAL SURVEY 


T= preparatory work for the coming Vatican Council is slowly taking 
shape, though the detailed subject-matter for discussion by its ten 
Commissions has not as yet been made public. These Commissions together 
with two Secretariates were constituted by a Motu Proprio, in the form of an 
Allocution, delivered by the Pope in St Peter’s on the eve of Pentecost last 
June. Of the deepest interest to those concerned with the union of all 
Christians is the Secretariate of Unity, presided over by Cardinal Augustine 
Bea, s.j., a well-known biblical scholar; its secretary is Mgr J. G. Wille- 
brands, representative for ecumenical work of the Dutch hierarchy and 
well known in non-Catholic ecumenical circles. This Secretariate is designed 
to enable Christians separated from the Holy See to follow and understand 
the work of the Council. The Pope has said of this particular Secretariate 
that it is ‘a token of his affection and good will towards those who bear the 
name of Christian, but are separated from the Apostolic See’. 

Good will and affection, and the desire for understanding; that has been 
the key note of the Holy Father’s utterances in regard to dissident Christians 
from the day he announced the convocation of a general council at the 
beginning of his pontificate. He has said that the main work of the Council 
is that the Catholic Church may set its own house in order in various ways, 
and in particular by an increase of charity towards our separated brethren, 
the charity of knowledge and understanding, which will show them the 
unity of the Church for what it is. The Pope has deprecated the meeting of 
Catholics and non-Catholics in big assemblies for the discussion of differences 
of doctrine—the time for that is not yet—and has emphasized the necessity 
of personal contact and understanding on the level of the truths of the 
Christian faith, as a pre-requisite of unity. 

The precise aim of the work of the Secretariate for Unity is in accord 
with the spirit of the Holy Father’s words. This is borne out by some words 
of Cardinal Bea, its President, spoken at a press conference in Fordham 
University in the U.S.A. He said that part of the task of the Secretariate 
would be to present to the Second Vatican Council an exposition of the 
views of non-Catholic Christians, and to help them to follow the course of 
the Council’s work, particularly with regard to Christian unity. ‘Research 
and points held in common’, the Cardinal concluded, ‘should become 
points of contact, and precisely these contacts will be sought for by the new 
Secretariate’ (Unitas, Summer 1960, p. 146). 

In this spirit the Secretariate for Unity has already begun its work. The 
Commission of Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches held its 
annual Session from August 3rd to the 8th at St Andrews, one of the 
principal subjects of its discussion being Christian unity. An invitation was 
sent, at the suggestion of Mgr Willebrands, by Mr Keith R. Bridston, the 
Commission’s secretary, to three priests expert in ecumenical matters asking 
them to attend the meetings of the Commission as observers. The priests 
are Pére Jerome Hamer, o.P., Regent of Studies in the Province of Paris, 
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Pére René Beaupére, o.p., Head of the Centre de S. Irenée at Lyons, and 
Father Bernard Leeming, s.j., of Heythrop, whose book on the Ecumenical 
Movement has recently been published. The invitation was accepted with 
the concurrence of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office and the 
three observers will report back to the Secretariate for Unity in due course. 
This no doubt is an early beginning of much similar contact. 

The next meeting of the Catholic Conference on Ecumenical Questions, 
of which Mgr Willebrands is the secretary, will be held this year from 
September 9th to 23rd at the Villa Caglione at Gazzada near Milan. The 
general theme of this conference will be “The problem of Christian Unity 
in relation to differences that are legitimate and compatible with unity’. 
If the problem of unity is placed, as it should and must be by Catholics, in 
the context of a reunion in the One Church, as our Lord desired and 
established it, the Church, in order to be in the fullest sense possible the 
gathering of the people of God, must clearly reunite and include in her 
unity all authentic and legitimate traditions which have developed during 
the ages. Going to the sources of her own fulness she must, at the same time, 
accept and blend those forms of thought and life which, while remaining 
faithful to revealed truth, have taken a shape of their own in the separated 
communions, and have preserved and promoted some particular stress that 
can enrich the manifestation of the mystery of Christ. Under the aspect of 
their compatibility with unity the different forms of thought and life that 
exist in the separated bodies, as genuine elementa ecclesiae, will be studied and 
discussed at this Conference by Catholic theologians and experts from 
various parts of Europe, including representatives from our own country. 

That many Protestants and other non-Catholic Christians appreciate 
deeply the concern of Pope John XXIII for unity among Christians is 
movingly expressed in the personal letter to the Holy Father written by the 
Rev. J. Robert Nelson, Dean and Professor of Theology, one of the well- 
known figures of the World Council of Churches. We cannot do better than 
end this survey by quoting a portion of it: 

‘By God’s grace, Your Holiness has been called to the See of Rome at a 
time when Christians of every communion are notably sensitive to 
division and ardently desirous of unity. And your own actions and 
pronouncements have raised the hopes of many who long for the healing 
of the wounds in the Body of Christ. A spirit of true Christian charity is 
expressed in your recent Encyclical Ad Petri Cathedram when the words of 
the venerable St Augustine are quoted: “they will cease to be our 
brethren only when they shall cease to say the Our Father”. Many of 
us who worship in Churches not in communion with the Holy See 
apply these words reciprocally to Roman Catholic Christians. But 
brotherhood in Christ remains a fractured fraternity because of 
ecclesiastical schism. 

‘It is clear to us that the Roman Catholic Church asserts unequivoc- 
ally that the fulness of unity can be attained only by conversion to 
herself. It is equally clear that many of us, who may be willing to 
consider certain modifications of our faith if required for the sake of the 
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truth of the Gospel, cannot conceivably accept the gracious invitation 
extended in the Encyclical. Yet we believe that love and truth and 
unity belong together as one perfect expression of the Divine will, no 
one of which may be opposed to the other. Love does not need to wait 
until truth is wholly agreed upon and unity made manifest. As my 
personal friend, a Jesuit theologian, has said: “Sympathy without 
knowledge is futile; knowledge without sympathy is sterile’. Or as 
the great Apostle St Paul wrote: “‘Love bears all things, believes all 
things”—even such things as our lack of understanding and our deep 
divisions over worship and dogma. So as Christians, whether Roman 
Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, or Protestant, our first duty towards one 
another is to express the love of Christ which constrains us. And our 
second duty is to gain knowledge of one another in such common 
meeting, dialogue and worship as our faith and conscience allow. .. . 

‘As preparations continue for the coming General Council we shall 
watch and study with keen interest. We hope, too, that the circle of 
Roman Catholics who take friendly interest in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment will continue to expand with the encouragement of Your Holi- 
ness.” (Unitas, Summer 1960, pp. 143-4.) 

Henry St Joun, 0.P. 


HEARD AND SEEN 
Festivals 


HEY have become an essential feature in the summer landscape of 

Europe—from Aix to Elsinore, from York to Cork: the programmes 
promise fresh wonders, and the cultural caravanserai grows larger every 
year. Perhaps the larger the lesser, if the terms are those of serious achieve- 
ment. The festival which springs from the genius of a place, where artists 
work and, once a year, give public voice and vision to their own achieve- 
ment, can hardly fail to please. Thus Prades or Aldeburgh can claim an 
authentic purpose which the stream-lined publicity of Edinburgh certainly 
fails to justify. The big battalions of opera and international orchestra 
command the crowds and the large-scale cash, but it needs more than a 
reiterated dialect play in a converted Assembly Hall (or Gaelic ballads in a 
church hall after hours) to make the Edinburgh Festival an organic thing: 
its affinities, in artistic terms, are those of the international airport and the 
Westbury Hotel. Once the decorations are down and the troops of the tattoo 
have gone back to Knightsbridge, art can depart as well: its season is over 
with the end of summer. 

It is a mark of the cultural wilderness in which we live that we should 
be sustained by such oases. The milling multitudes who have been invading 
the Tate this summer to see the stupendous Picasso show have been led 
there by who knows what motives of curiosity or of keeping up with the 
telly-alerted Joneses. Has one in a thousand of them ever been to Dulwich 
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or to the Courtauld Gallery—always open, always free? It seems that only 
a public noise, not to say notoriety, can attract, and the crowds in Princes 
Street or Pimlico are no proof of a national awakening from cultural sleep. 
Yet a festival can provide an occasion for a voice to be heard: for Mr Arthur 
Oldham’s choir at the Catholic Cathedral at Edinburgh, for instance, to 
sing his own admirable Mass or the Scottish polyphonic motets he has 
unearthed. And even the National Eisteddfod of Wales, largest and most 
lumbering of them all—but it is in Welsh at least, and could happen no- 
where else—this year saw a modest recognition of the Church’s interest in 
the arts with an exhibition of Jonah Jones’s stone carvings in the Catholic 
pavilion. 

No one would want to suggest that Catholics should start festivalizing on 
their own account: exhibitions of ‘sacred art’ and concerts of ‘sacred music’ 
have, in this country at least, a melancholy record of unsuccess. In this, as 
in every area of the national life, the presence of the Church should be 
assured indeed—but without patronage, without suggesting that the 
standards which a religious inspiration achieves should be different in kind 
or degree from those of all well-made, well-played things. It was interesting, 
for instance, that this year’s Aldeburgh Festival should have included a 
formal Disputation on Art and Morality. It was listened to with intelligence 
and indeed enthusiasm, and it could be supposed to have illuminated some 
of the things done during a fortnight of music-making in that modest, 
honest place. 

One would like to believe that Catholics could do more to support festivals 
that are festivals indeed. They can bring to them, from within as it were, the 
tremendous resources of the Church’s interest in the past—of music and 
painting, evidently enough. But the Church is not an ancient monument, a 
consecrated Uffizi Gallery: even in the impoverished cultural circumstances 
of this country it has musicians and painters and poets who have much to 
give: the music of Lennox Berkeley, the painting of Graham Sutherland, 
the stained glass of Patrick Reyntiens—to name, quite arbitrarily, only 
three. They are unlikely to be found in the mammoth affairs, but they 
already mean much where seriousness of purpose and a sense of place and 
person make a festival a human affair: where people come because they 
want to and not because they think they ought to. And local Catholic com- 
munities could do more to foster festivals of this sort, not, in a crude apolo- 
getic sense, to show the papal colours but rather to re-affirm the Church’s 
function as the nourisher of culture as meaning that men are makers, made 
to the image of the maker of all. 

PEREGRINE WALKER 
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REVIEWS 
The Idea of Reform! 


HE word ‘reform’ has for most of us the connotation of changes, of 

greater or lesser degree, in the morals of churchmen, in ecclesiastical 
organizations, in religious worship, even in preaching or the teaching of 
theology. It is a venerable notion: long before the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century it was, so to say, the theme of the Councils and of many 
treatises in the Middle Ages, above all after the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. We speak, too, in the same way of monastic reforms, canonical 
reforms, the Gregorian reform, and so on. 

But anyone who expects to find in Dr G. B. Ladner’s recent book at least 
the beginnings of that particular history would run the risk of being dis- 
appointed. The author, who is professor of history at Fordham University, 
has indeed the intention of writing such a history, but he has begun at the 
true beginning. Now, while this is the beginning of that other history, it 
does represent a very different chapter from that which we have grown 
used to reading in later chapters, namely those which concern the eleventh, 
the fourteenth and fifteenth, and above all the sixteenth, centuries. This 
difference, moreover, has a considerable interest from the standpoint of the 
history of theological and particularly of ecclesiological doctrines. 

For the Fathers in effect, whether Latin or Greek, what was in question 
was essentially the reform of man. Their ideology of reform is not ecclesio- 
logical, at least in the technical and narrow sense of the word: it is anthro- 
pological. Later, in the West—in practice from Leo X and Gregory VII 
onwards—what is in question is the reform of ‘the Church’. And what is 
meant by ‘the Church’ is the clerical body of men charged with sacred 
functions or at least drawing their living from the sacred institution. As we 
have often had occasion to remark, for the Fathers—and again for the great 
Scholastics*—ecclesiology embraces anthropology: the Church is seen as 
being first of all not so much the machinery of the means of grace as the 
reality of men living in communion with God: the people of God, a sancti- 
fied people. We often hear of the Ecclesia electorum, and St Augustine will 
speak of “The City of God’ without absolutely distinguishing or identifying 
Ecclesia and Civitas Dei societasque sanctorum. This is then already the first 
chapter of the history of the idea of reform which Professor Ladner has 
written, but the content of this chapter is entirely anthropological. What is 


1 The Idea of Reform: Its Impact on Christian Thought and Action in the Age of the Fathers. 
By Gerhart B. Ladner. (Harvard University Press; Oxford University Press, 100s.) 
Ladner understands ‘reform’ in the widest sense, and defines it as follows: ‘the idea 
of free, intentional and ever perfectible, multiple, prolonged and ever repeated 
efforts by man to reassert and augment values pre-existent in the spiritual-material 
compound of the world’. 

* See my article, ‘The idea of the Church in St Thomas Aquinas’, in The Thomist, 
October 1939, pp. 31-58. 
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in question is the reform of the Christian man, that is to say his re-conforma- 
tion to the pattern which God has willed for him. 

When ecclesiology, in the technical sense of the word, is in question, 
this re-conformation is looked for in relation to a pure and authentic state 
of the ecclesiastical institution itself: that to which the canons and the 
councils have provided the formula, but above all to that of the Ecclesia 
primitiva, the Church in its beginnings, the Church of the Apostles. When 
anthropology is in question, the re-configuration is seen in relation to that 
primitive state in which God had created man and in which he willed him 
to be. The anthropology of the Fathers, above all that of the orientals, is 
linked to the interpretation of man’s paradisal state at the beginning. 
Professor Ladner has an excellent chapter on the idea of the reform of man 
among the Greeks. For them it was a matter of the restoration of the 
original integrity, both of the universe and of man. This restoration is 
expressed in two principal ways in the East: in monastic life and in the 
function of the sovereign (the political theology of Eusebius). Each of these 
persons is, in his measure, a realization and an image of the royal govern- 
ment of the world, in that divine ideal in which the Fathers unite the 
biblical and Christian themes with the Platonic and Stoic heritage. Thus 
St John Chrysostom composed a small work called De comparatione regis et 
monachi.4 

The later evolution of the West is dominated by the thought of St 
Augustine. The more one reads him the more one admires the way in which 
the Bishop of Hippo was able to construct out of the speculations of Platonic 
thought a synthesis at once sufficiently broad and rigorous, so strongly 
carved and so swept by the breath of life! Dr Ladner devotes a long chapter 
to him, and shows—which as far as we know has never been done before— 
the double connection which the anthropology of the restoration of the 
image of God in man has with the theme of the City of God—which theme 
he traces back to its pre-Augustinian origins. On the one hand, the City of 
God is made up precisely of men who are re-conformed to the image: on the 
other, its ideal is made concrete in activities and institutions—that of a 
quasi-monastic statute of clerical life surrounding the bishop, and the 
richness of that idea appears later not only in canonical life (though its 
golden age is outside the chronological limits of the present book) but in 
monastic life properly so called, whether Benedictine or not. Moreover— 


* He does not however penetrate to the depth of this theological anthropology, 
which involves the Eastern conception of what we call nature and grace, diviniza- 
tion, cosmism, etc. 

* Would this be pushing too far a comparison of texts, each of which relates to its 
own historical context? One would be inclined to remark that in the West the 
theme ‘duo sunt . . . personae’ (Gelasius) envisages kings and priests (bishops). On the 
other hand, Anselm has drawn a parallel between the Monk and the King (cf. 
Spicilegium Beccense, vol. 1, Le Bec et Paris, 1959, p. 376). The monarchy he knew, 
that of the Conqueror’s sons, led him above all to oppose the two personalities: 
the one did his own will, the other, through obedience, did the will of Another. 
The short treatise of St John Chrysostom (P.G. 47, 388 ff.) discusses in particular 
the different use of the world made by the monk and the monarch; that of the 
monk is evidently superior. 
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and Dr Ladner makes this plain—in the fifth and sixth centuries the 
distinction between clerics and monks was not as sharp as it was to become 
in the Middle Ages. 

Professor Ladner emphasizes a more specific way in which, for St Augus- 
tine, the ideal of a reformatio in melius is actualized, namely the development 
of a complete scheme and practice of doctrina christiana. Augustine, who loved 
and sought out the intellectus of the Revelation of the divine wisdom 
(‘intellectum valde ama!’), opened the way for that great movement for the 
sanctification of the understanding and of the kingdom of God in the souls 
of men, which is an important chapter in the re-modelling of man, and 
through him the whole world, to the image of God. This movement, taken 
up by Cassiodorus and Boethius, was to become that of the western Middle 
Ages. The value of restoration or reform through the arts and sciences, 
placed at the service of theological contemplation, is exactly expressed in 
the twelfth century, by the Victorines for example, or in the Hortus deliciarum. 

Of the famous medieval trilogy, Sacerdotium, Regnum, Studium, St Augustine 
gave value to the two terms Priesthood (or Clerisy) and Sacred Study: he 
scarcely considered the notion of Regnum. He did not write a De Regno Dei: 
he did not place the notion of the City of God in a historical or political 
context, as Eusebius did with his political theology of a Christian Empire 
imitating the divine Monarchy, or as the typical medieval treatise in the 
West was to do, over and over again, whether in the Carolingian epoch or 
in the theocratic writers of the twelfth century or in the curialists at the 
beginning of the fourteenth (as in James of Viterbo’s De Regimine christiano). 
For my part, I have no great liking for the label of ‘political augustinianism’, 
created by the late H. X. Arquilliére, for it would seem to attribute to St 
Augustine himself a political translation of the City of God which Arquil- 
liére admits he never made. The paternity of that ‘political augustinianism’ 
should, it seems to me, be attributed to St Gregory the Great and to St 
Isidore rather than to St Augustine. 

In the third part of his book Professor Ladner studies the handing on of 
the idea of anthropological reform in the fifth and sixth centuries by 
clerico-monastic institutions. The work of self-reformation, corresponding to 
the movement of sanctification, was considered as the essential comple- 
ment of pre-baptismal conversion and baptismal regeneration: that aspect 
of things was systematically developed in the post-constantinian Church. 
Dr Ladner retraces that history; he puts into operation, here as everywhere, 
a knowledge of the sources and an erudition which overwhelms us. In read- 
ing him one is constantly enriching one’s own impressions and knowledge 
of history. But, apart from the detail of so many documented statements, 
it is a general point of view that Dr Ladner has better enabled us to under- 
stand and which should be recognized here. 


Nowadays we distinguish sharply between personal and collective, private 
and public, moral or spiritual and cosmic or material. Modern philosophy 
starts out from the initial isolated consciousness of the external world 
(Cogito). Such a separation would have seemed strange to the Fathers and 
to the Middle Ages. They distinguished indeed: they knew better than we 
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do how to discern spiritual values and to make them dominate the material 
world. But they did not isolate the spiritual from the cosmic, nor the 
personal from the collective. Their great systems of interpretation embraced 
all these territories together. 

G. Tellenbach had already shown that the idea of libertas, which in the 
theme of the Libertas Ecclesiae animates the whole of eleventh-century reform, 
was both of cosmic and spiritual value.5 The most mystical idea of liberty 
dissolved at once into a metaphysical and cosmic view of the universe such 
as God wills for it. One might make the same enquiry about the notion of 
order, which in any case is so closely related to the other. One could do the 
same too for the notion of reformatio or renovatio, of which Dr Ladner has 
considered the development up to the sixth century. In all three cases what 
creates unity is God’s design, which has a single source and encloses at the 
same time the world we call material and the most spiritual and intimate 
operations of the Christian life. 

It is very important that a foundation of such breadth should be available 
for the subsequent history of the idea of reform which Dr Ladner promises 
to provide and which we shall await with an appetite that has been stimu- 
lated by this excellent beginning. Even when we are concerned with the 
reform of the Church, understood in the sense of a juridical machinery or a 
clerical body, the large themes of spiritual anthropology which Dr Ladner 
has detached will not be wanting, just as the mystical idea of a liberty assured 
by the unconditional service of God is present in the reform of Leo IX and 
Gregory VII. One cannot understand the ‘idea’ of the men of the Middle 
Ages in all its fulness and truth unless one inserts those juridical and 
political aspects, on which historians have insisted to an almost exclusive 
degree, within a context, at once spiritual and cosmic, in which illumination 
comes from God’s unique and universal design. 

For my part, during the last six or seven years, I have come to see that 
unity as proceeding from the Bible, in what we may call its consistent 
monotheism. And I believe in effect that the secret of that unity belongs to a 
truly theo-logical concern with things. More and more the secret of the 
many urgent and concrete problems which are postulated by the existence 
of the Christian in the contemporary world seems to reside in the answer 
given in the Bible to the simple question—so simple that it is often assumed 
to be answered, but which is indeed never asked—What is my God? What 
is the concrete goal of my Faith and my Prayer? 

For the idea that one has of the world and of man, of life and its meaning, 
springs at once from the idea one has of God. 

Yves M.-J. Concar, 0.P. 


Tue Catuoric Cuurcu 1n SoutH Arrica. By William Eric Brown. Edited 
by Michael Derrick. (Burns and Oates; 35s.) 
The way to an understanding of the complex situation created by the 


5G. Tellenbach, Libertas. Kirche und Weltordnung im Zeitalter des Investiturstreites. 
Stuttgart, 1935. 
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apartheid policy of the present government in the Union of South Africa is 
to study its history, not merely its recent history, but its history at least since 
the opening years of the nineteenth century. A lack of awareness of the 
influences revealed by this history is evident in a good deal of the rather 
facile anti-apartheid comment which has been appearing in the English press 
since the recent disturbances in that country. A study of the history of 
Catholicism in the Union of South Africa from its first beginnings to the 
present day opens the way to an understanding of the attitude of the 
Catholic Church in face of apartheid and provides a key to the apartheid 
situation itself. 

The Catholic Church in South Africa undertakes this study and achieves it 
with conspicuous success. Its author, Dr William Eric Brown, a priest of the 
archdiocese of Glasgow who spent the last eleven years of his life in South 
Africa seeking better health, was a trained historian, a lecturer in Glasgow 
University and later an honorary fellow of St John’s College, Oxford. 
His knowledge of theology qualified him in a special way to assess the effect 
of the Dutch Reformed mentality upon the working out of the apartheid 
principle and to analyse with skill and clarity the nature of the opposition 
of the Catholic Church to it. 

Dr Brown left his studies in the history of the Church in South Africa 
without final arrangement when he died. Mr Michael Derrick has been 
responsible for editing them, and has added a Prologue, giving in outline 
the fragmentary contacts of Christianity with South Africa from the 
fifteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, and an Epilogue, which 
carries on the story beyond the appointment of the first Apostolic Delegate 
in 1922 where Dr Brown’s work ended. 


It would of course be impossible to give in a review even a brief con- 
spectus of the beginnings and development of the Church in South Africa 
from the arrival of the first resident bishop in Cape Town. He was an Irish 
Dominican, Patrick Raymund Griffiths, and was appointed by the colonial 
government to take charge of the English-speaking Catholics there, receiving 
a small salary from it for that purpose. The erection of the hierarchy by the 
Holy See in 1951, with four provinces ruled by South African born Arch- 
bishops and a steadily increasing number of dioceses and vicariates, brings 
the book up to the present day. 

The story is told in considerable detail and with a proper quota of 
statistics. Of special interest is the account of the growth and problems of 
native missionary work and its present organization begun under the 
influence of the first Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Bernard Jordan 
Gijlswijk, o.P., who was consecrated in Rome in 1922 and died in 1944. 
His tenure of the Apostolic Delegation covered the whole pontificate of 
Pius XI ‘the Pope of the Missions’. Together with the Bishops of South 
Africa he was influential in putting into practice the Church’s principles of 
missiology, in promoting a great advance in the education of candidates for 
the native African priesthood, and in organizing seminaries where this work 
goes on. 

The Epilogue contains an interesting analysis of the growth of the 
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apartheid policy and its ideological background. Its impact upon missionary 
work, especially in connection with religious education, is shown, and a 
clearly written synopsis included of the three joint pastorals, issued by the 
hierarchy, setting out in firm and decisive terms the Catholic attitude to 
apartheid and the problems it creates. 

The part played by the religious orders in missionary work and education 
is outstanding. This is notably so in the case of the priests of the Order of 
Mary Immaculate and of the experiment of the German Cistercians begun 
in 1882 under Abbot Franz Pfanner and settled at Mariannhill in Natal, 
later separating from the Cistercian Order and becoming an independent 
Congregation. A special point of interest for BLACKFRIARS readers will be 
the possibilities which lie in the future for the Dominican Fathers, English 
and Dutch, and the existing accomplishment of the Dominican Third Order 
Sisters. 

The Catholic Church in South Africa is indispensable as a guide, for those 
who need it, to the work of the Church in a country where the rise of 
African nationalism is significant for the future of world development and 
where Catholicism is significant for the future trends of African nationalism. 

Henry St JOuN, 0.P. 


MAN AND Morats. By D. J. B. Hawkins. (Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) 

In this little work, Dr Hawkins has attempted ‘an old-fashioned survey 
in the field of ethics’. But it is not as old-fashioned as the author’s disclaimer 
in the foreword would suggest. The style is contemporary English, and the 
manner is that of contemporary British philosophical writing: chatty, 
pipe-puffing, non-dogmatic. It will, however, add little to its author’s 
stature as a philosopher. 

The first two chapters (‘Man as Thinking Being’, and ‘Soul and Body’) 
contain some strange ideas. In a somewhat ambiguous paragraph on page 4, 
we read that the Aristotelian account of the two levels of mind (sense and 
intellect) ‘lets us in for some of the more embarrassing problems of the 
Aristotelian tradition’. It is not clear whether or not Dr Hawkins believes 
that ‘individuality is a primary and self-explanatory character of the real’, 
but he seems to think so. Is it true psychologically that ‘awareness of the 
primary object and awareness of awareness are a unity’ in the real situation? 
Is ‘consciousness primitively an awareness of our sensations’? Is it true that 
‘the majority of perceptual judgments are inferences from sensation of 
greater or less probability’? This is Russellian language, and almost impos- 
sible to reconcile with Thomistic ideas. Is there really any primacy of tactile 
sensation (‘through the experience of contact . . . because in contact there 
is mutual compression of mass’)? Have we ‘intuitive knowledge of other 
minds in moments of complete sympathy and communication’? This may 
be an attempt to deal with the treatment of the problem of our knowledge 
of other minds in Mind over the last few years, but if so it is altogether too 
cavalier. To hold that ‘thought is primarily an awareness of real singular 
things’ appears to require the rejection of a good deal of the Prima Pars. 
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But it is the second chapter which really makes one sit up. Substituting ‘mere 
voluminousness’ for materia prima is not going to satisfy any philosopher. 
Substantial form is the next to go (in its place we are left with unity of 
sentience), and then, as one might expect, we are given a doctrine of 
plurality of forms. The author hopes that his account of ‘Thomistic man’ is 
not Platonic or Cartesian! 

The rest of the work, on moral philosophy, is not very deep. Starting with 
Kant and moral experience, we move rapidly into the Prichard-Moore- 
Ross debate, and on to some problems of special ethics: law and morality, 
reward and punishment, and property. The final chapter, rather uncon- 
vincingly, moves from morality through love to religion. 

E. F. O’DonERty 


Gop 1n MopeERN PuiLosopuy. By James Collins. (Routledge and Kegan 

Paul; 40s.) 

There are two ways by which we can come to know something of God, 
the way up and the way down. The way up, the traditional via ascensus, is 
by a reflexive assimilation of the manifold data of the everyday world into a 
self-exigent pattern: it is, basically, a certain way of making life point 
beyond itself. The question is simply why there is anything at all, and the 
answer amounts to seeing the world as something that sets a problem, as 
something with a presupposition, a primum principium, which is what we call 
God. It has always been a hazardous and grudging way. 

This book, by the professor of philosophy at St Louis, Missouri, is a 
reliable encyclopedia of what philosophers have made of it in the last five 
hundred years. The history of philosophy does not engage the interest of 
many serious philosophers in this country now, at least in as synoptic and 
compendious a form as this; and in any case it would not be easy to persuade 
many of them that there could be much sense in asking why there is any- 
thing at all. But even if there were enough curiosity and solicitude about 
the mysterious nature of human destiny to drive people to raise die Gottesfrage 
in earnest, if not in desperation, one might be forgiven for feeling somewhat 
depressed at the poverty and confusion of a great deal of what Professor 
Collins has to record. And even allowing for Newman, it must be said that 
there is very little in the way of any major, coherent act of philosophical 
reflection on the problem of God exercised from the heart of orthodox 
Christian experience. 

Surely, one feels, something better might be said about God than all 
this? And yet perhaps not; or at least not until we have seen that the way 
up and the way down are ultimately one and the same. The way down, the 
via descensus, is the self-disclosure in the process of history of the God who 
searches the hearts of men and who raised Jesus from the dead. This is the 
God before whom we have the grace to be open, in faith, in the ordinary 
events of Christian living. Philosophy belongs to a whole form of life, and 
this God can never be in parentheses: perhaps we may look for more 
satisfying philosophical reflections about the problem of God to emerge 
from a renewed practice of the common responsibilities of what it is to be 
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Christian. It is only in the light of Christian experience that we can come 
to see, at least in the concrete, that all things were created, and that the 
everyday world can in fact be made to sustain the kind of metaphysical 
analysis which brings us to talk about God. 

If we are able to talk about God from a position of Christian assurance, 
as Professor Collins is, then all these centuries of groping, disputable and 
often crazy speculation can be placed, and can offer more fruitful insights 
and directions than would at first appear. At any rate, this is a definitive 
work, and it goes as far as a book can to vouch for the continued relevance, 
and the urgent need, of fresh reflection about God. 

Fercus KERR, 0.P. 


REBELLIOUS PROPHET: A LiFE oF BerpyYAEv. By Donald A. Lowrie. 

(Gollancz, 25s.) 

Mr Lowrie tells us that ‘Quantitatively, Berdyaev’s works have been 
more widely disseminated in English than in any other’ of the fifteen lan- 
guages in which writings of his have appeared. It is therefore not inappro- 
priate that what will probably prove to be the definitive biography of this 
‘great, lonely thinker’, as Professor Maritain called him, should be written 
in our tongue. Donald Lowrie, an American, was closely associated with 
Berdyaev in Paris for a quarter of a century, and has since devoted years to 
collecting and digesting material, personal and documentary. In his preface 
he seems to imply that the result is simply a factual record. Mr Lowrie is 
too modest; facts, yes, but not bare facts: this is a whole portrait of a man. 
It is not a ‘warts and all’ picture in the vulgar sense, but a frank, loving 
story and study, well balanced, perceptive, and sensitively written. Without 
doubt its publication will mean an increased demand for Berdyaev’s own 
writings. 

From the start in Paris, Berdyaev ‘had to combat a tendency on the part 
of non-Orthodox to consider him a spokesman for the Orthodox Church’. 
That he was not in fact representative even of Russian Orthodoxy is perhaps 
the first thing that the western Christian reader has to learn. He had con- 
siderable influence among Catholics in France; he knew Jacques Maritain, 
Etienne Gilson, Gabriel Marcel and Emmanuel Mounier personally, and 
was present at the meetings at which Esprit was projected. In England, his 
influence was predominantly amongst Anglicans; but it was a Catholic 
publishing house, Messrs Sheed and Ward, that first introduced him to the 
English-speaking world: The Russian Revolution, two essays on its implica- 
tions in religion and psychology, appeared in 1931, and others followed. 
Through Berdyaev, more than one errant Catholic found the path again. 

It is gratifying that, in 1947, the year before his death, Berdyaev was 
honoured by the University of Cambridge by the conferring of the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa. In the procession to the Senate House 
he was followed at some distance by Ernest Bevin and Field-Marshal 
Wavell. Berdyaev was not the man to bother about precedence, which was 
in fact that of the degree being conferred, but there seems a certain inner 
appropriateness about it, on more counts than one. He himself said of 
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England that, ‘In no other European country have I met such sympathy, 
such a high appreciation of my thought’. 
DonaLp ATTWATER 


Tue Kincpoms or Curist. By Peter Bamm. Translated by Christopher 

Holme. (Thames and Hudson; 42s.) 

Tue Cuurcu or AposTLes AND Martyrs. By H. Daniel-Rops. Translated 
by Audrey Butler. (Dent; 45s.) 

The history of Christianity is more than a history of ideas: the incarna- 
tional truth that lies at the heart of its teaching has, from the beginning, its 
concrete realization in sound and stone and stuff. The story of the Early 
Church is necessarily a matter of fragments and conjecture if what we seek 
is an ordered account of its life and practice, though the essential pattern is 
plain as early as the second-century Didache and Justin Martyr. But the 
evidence of the manuscripts is early supplemented in inscriptions and wall- 
paintings and mosaics, and as the Church emerges into freedom and public 
power the growing treasure of buildings and the sacred things within bears 
its own testimony to the Church’s teaching and the life it inspires. 

It is this realization of the importance of the pictorial evidence that marks 
Peter Bamm’s magnificent book. Close on four hundred illustrations follow 
the story (itself a clear account, though sometimes impeded by the need to 
comment on the wonders displayed), and they match the Church’s own 
geography—from Rome to India, with Anglo-Saxon illuminations to 
match Persian miniatures and Russian medallions. The choice of illus- 
trations is brilliantly done, reflecting as it does the Church’s catholicity. 
One finds the expected things, of course: the ‘Orpheus’ Good Shepherd 
now at the Louvre, and the Syon Cope. But who would expect to find 
photographs of Welsh inscribed stones or one of Jenghiz Khan from a 
Formosa museum, a mosaic from Gast Lebia in North Africa or a nine- 
teenth-century engraving of the ruins of Laodicea? 

There emerges a portrait of the Church in its true dimensions, transmit- 
ting its truths to all peoples and using, as it must, the wealth of the world 
of created things to express them. The author’s enthusiastic curiosity, which 
cares as much for the Irish monks as for the glories of Byzantium—and 
rightly—has created a rich store of manuscripts, photographs of sites and 
hundreds of sacred objects which should provide an invaluable companion 
to the intelligent study of Church history. Admirably printed in Western 
Germany, and most moderately priced, this book can be commended, 
though it does not always avoid syncretic generalizations. 

The first volume of M. Daniel-Rops’ History of the Church is the third to 
appear in order of publication, and it begins with ‘Brethren of Jerusalem’ 
and ends with Theodosius and the eve of the Barbarian invasions. Once 
more, the author’s capacity for ordering in a coherent narrative the complex 
researches of specialists is brilliantly displayed. 
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Tue SEARCH FOR VALuEs. By Russell Coleburt. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

Mr Coleburt is a Christian philosopher with a special interest in ethics 
and a conviction that the moral problems and troubles of our generation 
are largely due to mental confusions which a little clear thinking may do 
much to remedy. He writes for the ordinary reader, in a simple conversa- 
tional way, but his thought is not in the least superficial; he is widely read 
in philosophy and is sympathetically sensitive to the modern temper as 
revealed in contemporary writing and painting. This temper he finds to be 
characterized by a number of fatal divisions—between the self and objective 
reality, the senses and the intellect, science and morality, art and ordinary 
human nature. We are suffering from a deep ‘split’ in the mind, and this is 
the first thing that Mr Coleburt analyses, taking his start from the rage of 
Jimmy Porter in Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, in which he sees a ‘desperate 
attempt to rediscover some fundamental reality or value that has been lost’. 
From this he goes on to show the inadequacy of various attempts to provide 
(a) a satisfactory ethic for modern man (the Huxley brothers, C. G. Jung, 
Professor Nowell-Smith) and (b) a satisfactory theory of art (Bell, Colling- 
wood, Harold Osborne). In the course of these criticisms Mr Coleburt’s 
own view of things emerges, presented, unassumingly but very firmly, as 
the right one because it is the one that draws the divided parts of the mind 
together in harmony with themselves and with nature. 

Mr Coleburt’s chief concern, as a philosopher, is with morality; and this, 
in the present context, means that he has to show reasons for rejecting the 
utterly sterilizing division between being and goodness, knowledge and 
morality, ‘is’ and ‘ought’, which Hume first formulated clearly and which 
has plagued moral philosophy ever since. In a chapter on ‘Moral Values’ 
Mr Coleburt takes up the challenge on this point thrown down by Nowell- 
Smith in his Penguin book on ethics (1954); and quite effectively, I think, 
he meets it. In a short chapter, and in a book of this sort, you cannot 
indulge in much subtlety; but enough is said for the purpose. Behind the 
simple non-technical language one senses a distinguished mind formed in 
the central Catholic tradition. It is the same in the chapter on ‘Art Values’ 
except that here Mr Coleburt is less indebted, naturally, to Catholic 
teaching. But in fact this chapter is one of the best in the book, though it is 
suggestive rather than definitive. At bottom the view of art put out here, 
and the criticisms of Bell, Collingwood and H. Osborne, rest on the same 
epistemology as the chapters on morality: ‘the external world is something 
which we see into’; with results that are more intuitive or more discursive as 
the case may be. I was interested by what Mr Coleburt says on the varying 
blend of form and content in the different arts, and especially by a subtle 
paragraph on music, the extreme case of an art ‘so abstract that form 
absorbs the content’. And in general I would thoroughly recommend this 
little book, particularly to the intelligent young. They will find in it a wise 
and genuine teacher who never talks down to them. 

KENELM 
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A Famity Frevp. By George Bruce. (Evans Brothers; 18s.) 

This is the story of an adventure, an adventure in family living. Paul 
Field and his wife, Ruby, worked in a Children’s Home, run under the 
auspices of the Church of England Children’s Society. Here he found that 
many of the boys who came under his care had been in several previous 
establishments and would, on their fifteenth birthday, move on to lodgings, 
so that these children, who had been so unhappily uprooted from their 
families, never had time to put down roots anywhere again. Paul Field 
realized that there is no time limit to a child’s need and the need of these 
boys was to belong to a family with all its stability, uncritical acceptance and 
enduring affection. 

The Field Family Trust was set up in 1945. Like many pioneers, Paul 
Field started off with very little money, a few good friends, and a tremendous 
belief in what he hoped to do. A house was found and the Fields moved in; 
Paul and Ruby, Paul’s mother, a devoted assistant, Jess Prior, the Fields’ 
own children and what looked like twelve problem boys between the ages of 
seven and ten. Paul had very little to offer the boys materially, the house was 
starkly furnished, Ruby must often have wondered where the next meal 
would come from, the old-fashioned range burnt money, and often they 
lived on the edge of poverty; but to the boys none of these things was 
important. What counted was that no child was ever refused admission if 
there was a vacancy; no child was ever sent away as ‘Failed’. They enjoyed 
Paul’s boundless enthusiasm for all their interests, his effortless discipline 
which never nagged, and above all his certainty that only religion and love 
could weld these waifs into a family. In a world where Children’s Homes 
become glossier and glossier in an effort to compensate for lack of love but 
where no one has yet solved the problem of constantly changing house- 
parents and children who are moved like pawns in a game of chess played 
by radar, the story of the Field family is a courageous challenge. 

Hitary Hacpin 


Tue Fat or Parne tt. 1890-91. By F. S. L. Lyons. (Routledge and Kegan 

Paul; 42s.) 

This masterly account of the last year of Parnell’s life should hold the 
field for a long while. On the plane of scholarship its defects, if any, are not 
visible to the present reviewer. The sorting out of the facts could 
not be improved on in the present state of the available information. Nor 
are the most controversial issues, such as Chamberlain’s alleged connection 
with the divorce case, likely to be further illuminated in the foreseeable 
future. Dr Lyons is sometimes over-cautious to a fault in declining to 
pronounce ahead of the evidence. But in this particular case he is surely 
right to treat the existing material as-quite insufficient for a conviction of 
Chamberlain. 

Everything, however, that is written seriously about Parnell starts new 
versions of old arguments. Dr Lyons in his final chapter concludes truly 
enough that ‘Parnell was to a great extent responsible for his own ruin’ and 
that the first step towards disaster was taken at the moment ‘he allowed 
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himself to drift into an impossible situation with Katharine O’Shea’. But 
he goes on to argue that the mistake which was fatal was his refusal to 
publicize his relationship with that lady in 1881 or 1882 with an indicated 
readiness, one gathers, to withdraw from the leadership for a time. In that 
way, Dr Lyons considers, and that only could the split have been avoided. 
But Parnell would have had some chance of returning to the leadership 
later. 

I agree about the avoidance of the split on the lines suggested. But that 
could also have been achieved in 1890 if Parnell had been so minded. And I 
find it incredible that a man found guilty of adultery, whether exposed by 
himself in 1881 or by others in 1890, would have been allowed to lead a great 
party either in England or Ireland for any length of time. 

There is no sign whatever that such a thing could occur today when 
divorce has become so much more popular in England, though still repudi- 
ated in Ireland. How much more inconceivable in those days when private 
morality may or may not have been better. But appearances in public were 
much more sedulously preserved and the blotting out of Dilke was entirely 
in keeping with what could reasonably be expected. 

The surprising thing in the whole story is not the political destruction of 
Parnell as a result of the divorce, but the fact that there seemed for a moment 
a chance that his leadership might survive it. Even, however, apart from the 
presence of Gladstone and the Liberal Party this must always have been an 
illusion. It is true that the re-election of Parnell on November 25, 1890, 
a week or so after the divorce proceedings took place without any open 
protest from the Irish hierarchy. But they were already on the move behind 
the scenes. Archbishop Croke wrote to Archbishop Walsh: ‘His bust, which 
for some time has held a prominent place in my hall, I kicked out yesterday’. 

They were extraordinarily anxious—understandably perhaps—that the 
cry of clerical interference should not be raised against them. They were 
placed in the position of quietly encouraging the laity in the direction 
required without seeming to do so too obviously—an ungrateful task! 
But who can doubt that ultimately their own instincts and those of Catholic 
Ireland would have coalesced ? 

No doubt the loyalties that had gathered round Parnell by 1890 made 
his retirement much more painful, and, as he resisted it, vastly more bitter 
than if it had occurred in 1881. The fact—to some extent accidental—that 
the onus of intervention fell on Gladstone and the English Liberals lightened 
in one sense the burden of the Irish Hierarchy but in another increased their 
‘guilt by association’ in the eyes of the inflexible Parnellites. 

Nothing is brought out more interestingly by Dr Lyons than the moral 
plight of a man like Redmond, loyal Catholic, but also loyal Parnellite. 
He struggled desperately to justify his refusal to accept episcopal guidance 
concerning the leadership. 

‘God forbid’, he said, ‘I should deny to the prelates of my Church the 
most plenary powers in matters of faith and morals. . . . I am entitled 
(however) when the Bishops in a political question advocate a course which 
my intelligence and my conscience tell me is a wrong one to perfect freedom 
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Last Cracks From Legendary Cloisters 


BROTHER CHOLERIC 10/6 net 


Brother Choleric is retiring from the monastic cartoon rat 
race. The spoils of victory have been his, and with this 
‘volume he finally breaks the tape. 


The Resurrection 


F. X. DURRWELL, C.SS.R. 30/- net 


Traditional apologetic gives the Resurrection as a sort of 
nice appendage to the Passion. Father Durrwell, writing 
exciting theology, shows just how central the Resurrection 
is to our salvation. 


Offbeat Spirituality 
PAMELA CARSWELL 16/- net 


Our spiritual life is not really something quite different 
from our life. We come to God through the circumstances 
in which we find ourselves and this rarely makes for the 
simplicity of most spiritual writing. Miss Carswell looks at 
our real lives. 


Hypocrisy and Humour 

E. J. OLIVER 15/- net 
British ‘hypocrisy’ is a world legend. In a splendid survey 
ranging from Aesop to Orwell, Mr Oliver shows how 
hypocrisy makes us tick. 


Liturgy and Doctrine 


Rev. CHARLES DAVIS 5/- net 


Liturgy forms the centre of the ordinary life of the Church. 
The author discusses what is meant by Christians gathered 
together and carrying out the activities that belong to them 
as Christians. 


SHEED & WARD 
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16/- net 
‘That incomparable woman’, ‘that apostolical virago’ 
altered the face of the Church by founding the first order 
of unenclosed nuns. She did this in order to work as a ‘spy’ 
in Elizabethan England. A violent and fascinating woman. 


Christ and the Christian 
( R. W. GLEASON, S.J. 12/6 net 


A The relationship described in this book between Christ and 
the Christian is one of a kind we can see to be possible 
between a man such as we know of and a God who means 
something real to us in ordinary human terms. 


{ Witnesses to God | 
Rev. LEONARD JOHNSTON 13/6 net | 
We often think of the Bible as a collection of fascinating 
stories. Father Johnston shows its characters and stories | 
culminating in Christ as the witnesses to, and vehicles of, a 
saving history. 


Approach to Christian Sculpture | 
: DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER, O.S.B. 15/- net | 


Are we to have Epstein or blancmange in our Churches? | 
Blancmange and cochineal are the usual choices. Dom 
Hubert writes with a view to helping us choose well. 


Development of Christian Doctrine | 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 7/- net ] 


This great book needs no introduction. We are delighted to | 
be able to produce this paper-backed edition. 1] 
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from dissent from them.’ But can the moral character of the Leader of a 
Catholic country be regarded as a purely political question as distinct from 
a moral one? If he is alleged to have failed in prudence, justice, fortitude or 
temperance, yes, perhaps? But in the matter under consideration few 
Catholics in a calm moment could think so. There was little calm to be 
found amid the agonies of Ireland in 1890-91. Nothing, however, could be 
more balanced or tranquil, or in all the main ways more satisfying than 
Dr Lyons’ treatment of this ever-fascinating phase of Irish and Anglo-Irish 
history, this endlessly pathetic drama of licit and illicit devotion. 

PAKENHAM 


PrupENcE: The First Cardinal Virtue. By Josef Pieper. (Faber and Faber; 
12s. 6d.) 

Of all the virtues, after charity, prudence has most come down in the 
world, so that now it signifies a timorous and small-minded concern for 
safety. Since the German moral philosophers are largely responsible for the 
lofty scorn of klugheit, it is well that a fellow-countryman should restore to 
the place of primacy it held for St Thomas Aquinas. He never thought it 
was more important to be nice than to be real. For as what is precedes what 
is true, so what is true precedes what is good. If we are not right we cannot 
be righteous—not the doctrine of our preceptors who tell us that all we can 
do is to mean well and act with love in our hearts, forgetting that the 
devil we don’t know is worse than the devil we know, the first being the 
error in our vices, the second the faults we are aware of committing. 
Prudence is truth as put into human practice. Dr Pieper’s short essay 
gracefully conceals its technical equipment, and communicates a warmth 
and light of feeling and reason to the text: ‘If thine eye be single the whole 
of thy body shall be lit up’. 

FS. 


NOTICES 


In THE Steps oF Jesus (Constable, 45s.) is a volume of photographs by F. 
Duran, with an accompanying text and archaeological notes by Canon 
Leconte of Lille, which traces the Palestine our Lord knew. It is a handsome 
book, in which the quality of the sensitive photographs is matched by an 
informed commentary which links the Holy Land of history to the sites the 
tourist sees today. ; 


Tue Ipea or Catuouicism (Burns and Oates, 50s.) claims to provide ‘the 
answer to anybody seeking a straightforward presentation of the belief of 
Catholics in theory and in action’. Its two American editors have drawn 
their net wide to include Newman and Karl Adam, Fathers Congar and 
Vann, and the arrangement of the book certainly covers a large field. But it 
is difficult to envisage the readers for whom it is intended. Those able to 
appreciate a fairly stiff extract from Father D’Arcy on the sacrifice of the 
Mass are scarcely likely to be content with the bits and pieces that in- 
evitably make up an anthology of this sort, however well-intentioned. 
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